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The Minister’s Distinct Sphere. | 
The Church can adopt no better watch- 
word than that of “Service.”” It is tre 
paramount issue. But we must avoid ex- 
tremes. If there were times when the 
Church laid all the stress upon doctrine 
and not enough on service, we dare not 
run to the other extreme and emphasize 
service to the neglect of doctrine. {it is, 
true that “Faith without works is dead”; , 
but it is equally true that “Whatsoever 
is not of faith is sin.” We must reserve 
the balance. And in doing so, we must! 
assign each its sphere. Faith and works | 
are not co-ordinate: Faith worketh by, 
love. : 

The mass-work of the times is signifi- 
cant: it is also suggestive. It is signifi- 
cant in this: It marks an awakening of | 
the universal conscience and answers the 
question of Cain, “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” It is suggestive in this: It has 
so much of the world element in it that 
it creates a suspicion as to the possible 
spiritual outcome. The use of unsancti- | 
fied means does not give much hope of 
sanctified ends. The mechanical devices 
of trade interests are at stake. But the! 
Church advances upon a different prin: | 
ciple: the spiritual must permeate it.| 
The artist may mould the clay into a 
perfect human shape; but he cannot 
breathe into its nostrils the breath of 
life. And men may mass their strength 
for the realization of some noble pur- | 
pose along moral and religious lines; 
but the life principle must be within it 
or it will never become a living fact. 

The moral movements that are sweep- | 
ing our cities and villages have certain 
features that make it difficult for our) 
pastors to give them their unqualified 
support. The element of politics is com- 
monly in evidence; the arm of restraint 
takes the place of the spirit of con- 
straint; these throw the Church into 
strange spheres with strange forces to 


control it. This creates an embarrass- 
ing dilemma, as well as a distressing 
one. The minister may be fully per- 


suaded in his own mind that he cannot 
align himself with a certain movement, 
without the compromise of his office. 
The men of his church may properly 
take hold of it; and they think he must 
do the same. And if he declines, there 
is disappointment and estrangement. 
They may even assume a hostile attitude. 
That is their mistake. 

It must be remembered that the min- 
ister is called to preach the Word and 
administer the sacraments, and perform 


certain other well-defined duties. If he 
steps beyond these as a citizen, that is 
his right. But beyond these, his people 
have no claim upon his time, his influ- 
ence, or his talents. It is not a ques- 
tion of general benefit; it is a question 
of principle—one of personal 
And when he has done, with good con- 
science, all that is involved in his call, 
it is a crime against his office to demand 
of him certain combinations and com- 
promises which do violence to his con- 
victions as to his pastoral duties. If he 
preaches false doctrine, or fails to give 
his people true pastoral care, or is guilty 
of any special delinquencies that involve 
the pastoral office, he should be called 
to account for it. But if, in his judg- 
ment, he should keep aloof from moral 
movements of whatever sort, he is an- 


| swerable to no man, or set of men, for 


the course he takes. 

It is well in this age of mass move- 
ments to keep in view the real province 
of the pastoral office and the true realm 
of pastoral rights. It will leave the pas- 
tor free to follow conviction, without re 
straint: it will keep his people from 
making demands which they have no 
right to make, or from bringing out- 
ward pressure where his conscience alone 
must decide. The minister’s sphere lies 
within his office; and to take him out- 
side of it, as a rule, weakens the work 
to which he has consecrated his life, 
without materially strengthening the 
causes to which he adds the worth of 
his name or the weight of his influ- 
ence.—The Lutheran. 


The New Way—The Old Guide. 

The children of Israel lay on the 
eastern border of the Land of Promise. 
During forty years the pillar of cloud 
by day and the pillar of fire by night 
had led them through the devious ways 
of the wilderness where they were fed 
frém the hand of God by manna fallen 
fresh every morning. Wonderfully had 
the Lord led them and cared for them; 
and they had learned that they must 
look to Him for guidance. But now 
their way no longer led through the 
wilderness. Before them rolled the 
swift torrent of the Jordan swollen by 
the melting snows from Lebanon. So 
secure did the Canaanites feel on the 
other side of this impassable barrier 
that they mustered no armies to op- 
pose any attempted crossing of this 
river by the host under Joshua. A 
new way lay before Israel—a way that 


rights. | 


called for special direction and guid- 
ance by the Lord who had been their 
never-failing Help and Defense in time 
past. ‘Ye have not passed this way 
heretofore,” said Joshua to them as, 
by divine prompting, he gave explicit 
instructions how they should proceed. 

“Ye have not passed this way here- 
tofore,” may be said of us many times 
in our lives as we are coming to er- 
periences that are new to us. It is true 
of the happy-hearted child when he 
wends his way for the first time to 
the school for instruction. It is true 
of the youth or the maiden when each 
takes up the first serious responsibili- 
ties of life. It ig true of the man and 
woman when they plight their troth 
in marriage and set up a household for 
themselves. It is true of us all when 
we are called to meet our first great 
sorrow. 

It is. true of each and every one of 
men as they stand at the portals of 
the new year. ‘‘Ye have not passed 
this way heretofore.”’ No matter 
how many ways we have passed, how 
many have been the years of our pil- 
grimage; the way that lies before us 
has not been trod, and it behooves us 
to give earnest thought whether we 
have an unerring Guide. 

We do not forget the connection 
with the past. 


The mill will never grind again 
With the water that is passed. 


This is a sentiment that is true— 
in a sense. But in God’s economy of 
nature the mill may grind many a 
time again with the water that once 
passed. We, too, are linked with the 
past. Life is a chain or thread. God 
has given us faculties which make the 
past present; and what we are to-day 
is determined, to some extent at least, 
by what we were yesterday and the 
day before. Therefore, it is neither 
unnatural, nor is it wrong, to project 
the past into the future and to profit, 
for the future, by the lessons of the 
past. 

Many of the children of Israel may 
have thought of the passages through 
the Red Sea forty years before, and 
have hoped that God would perform a 
similar miracle; but they did not know 
of themselves—and could not—the de- 
tails of that passage, and what would 
follow on the way that was new. 

Thus the year lies before us. We 
view it in the light of our past experi- 
ences illumined by the Word of our 
Lord and His unfailing promises. But 
as to the details and the outcome, we 
may well give pause, for we have not 
passed this way heretofore. However, 
this one thing we do know: the new 
year will bring us nearer to the river. 
Whatever our fortunes, wherever our 
wanderings, the way leads to the river. 
We are on the pilgrimage that leads to 
the beyond, and every step of our way, 
every minute of our life brings us— 
nearer to the river. Men may be fool- 
ish enough, at times, to suppose the 
thoughts they are thinking, the deeds 
they are doing at the time, the life 
they are living, can have no bearing on 
their future lot. But let not one de- 
ceive himself—every moment of the 
year before us will bring us nearer to 
the river. 

As this sweetly solemn thought 
comes into our minds—and surely no 
child of God will strive to banish it— 


may our eyes be lifted up to the 
Christ, our Saviour of old, and may 
all our hope be rested on this our 
Joshua, who hath led us by His 


precious Word and His unfailing prom- 
ises.—Lutheran Witness. 
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“HOW SHALL THEY HEAR.” 


One of the problems that has been 
before the Church for many years and 
has been discussed from almost every 
point of view is the question of “Church 
Attendance.’ Why do not more people 
go to church? Why is it that so many 
people who ought to come to church, 
who logically belong to the church- 
going class, absent themselves from the 
services of the Churecn? Why is it 
that the Church cannot, with its great 
message, and its most important of all 
questions to the human heart, com- 
‘pete with so many things of minor im- 
portance and of what we would think 
to be of minor interest? No reader of 
current literature, whether it be the 
Church press or certain types of popular 
magazines, can fail to have seen these 
questions and questions of like kind 
discussed over and over again. Indeed 
sometimes one wonders at the exten- 
sive discussion that has taken place 
and the extensive interest that is shown 
in the discussion. 


In view of the frequent charge that 
the Church has lost its hold upon the 
popular mind and fails to interest the 
general public, of course in many dis- 
cussions that have taken place on this 
subject a large variety of opinions have 
been expressed and a very large num- 


ber of points of view have been ex- 
hibited. Some of these discussions have 
been capable, thoughtful and _ really 
worth while; others on the contrary 
have been only possible of explanation 
on the ground that the silly season 
strikes religious subjects as well as the 
subjects ordinarily discussed in the 
popular press. But no matter what 
the opinions expressed or the points of 
view, and no matter whether the views 
expressed be wise or otherwise, the fact 
remains that the average church, 
especially of our own beloved name, is 
under ordinary circumstances far from 
as full as it ought to be, and is very 
rarely indeed filled to anything like 
its utmost capacity; and it is equally 
true that a considerable number of our 
own people who ought to be regular 
and consistent church-goers are 
remarkable for their absence from 
church than for their regular attend- 
ance upon the services of the church. 
Why? There are doubtless very many 
reasons, because there always are many 
reasons for any serious condition of af- 
fairs. 


As a rule our problems are rarely 
simple, they are usually complex; anda 
so in this case there being many men 
of many minds there are doubtless very 
many. reasons for the conditions under 
discussion; but in the last twelve 
months cne apparent reason has been 
forced in on this writer in a way in 
which it was never presented to him 

Owing to physical disability, 
disability has deprived him of 
many privileges in many directions, he 
has had one particular privilege con- 
ferred upon him to a greater extent 
than possibly has been enjoyed by any! 
large number of parish priests, and. 
having to practice prudence and seek 
health for many months past, he has 
been a frequenter of many churches ex 
tending all the way from New York: 
to Florida and from the Atlantic Sea- 
board as far west as Chicago. In this 
time he has frequented many churches 
of the most varied types of churchman- 
ship and of all kinds of services. He 
has been struck in many cases with the 
beautiful music and the elaborate at- 
tention given to the musical part of 
the service, but he has also been very) 
forcibly struck with another thing and! 
that is the absolute indifference with 


before. 
which 


- which many of our clergy seem to treat | 


the subject of reading and speaking. 
Time after time, but for his familiarity 
with the service and his knowledge of. 
the lectionary, it would have been im- 
possible for him to have told from what 
part of the Scripture the lesson was_ 
taken, and in any number of cases, 


more |’ 


though by no means a man of dull 
hearing, he has found it absolutely im- 
possible to follow a sermon all the way 
through from beginning to end. Num- 
bers of clergy seem to attach no im- 
portance at all to clearness, distinct- 
ness and loudness of utterance. In- 
deed in very many cases there seems 
to be a kind of fad or fashion of 
mumbling a service in reading and for 
an impressive indistinctness in preach- 


ing. Sometimes one wonders whether 
the reader of the service, especially 
when it comes to the prayers, recog- 


nizes that he is using the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, that is to say, a prayer 
that is common to both priest and peo- 
ple. Over and over again he has been 
reminded of the stinging speech made 
many years ago by a prominent South- 
ern clergyman commenting upon one 
of his fellow-clergymen. ‘‘Most clergy, 
said the old clergyman, ‘‘are suppcsed 
to preach to save souls, but Brother 
So and So seems to preach to save his 
voice.” And this criticism would ap- 
ply in more cases than one. Why 
should people go to church Sunday af- 
ter Sunday when the service is so ren- 
dered that they cannot take part in it 
intelligently and devotionally and the 
sermon is so preached that it is im- 
possible for a large part of the con- 
gregation to follow it intelligently from 
beginning to end. Is there anything 
in such a service and sermon as this 
to attract anyone except those who go 
to church on principle and are in no 
wise influenced in their attendance by 
the attractions of reader or speaker; 
and, further, why should a congrega- 
tion spend literally thousands of dol- 
lars on the musical part of the service, 
when no attention whatsoever is paid 
to Scripture reading, prayer or preach- 
ing the Word. 

It is a curious thing to note the dif- 
ference in this connection between 
some of the rubrics in the English 
Prayer Book and our own; and one won- 
ders just why the omissions were made 
which have been made in our own 
rubrics in this connection. For in- 
stance, just to take Morning Prayer as 
an illustration: The opening rubric 
says: “At the beginning of Morning 
Prayer the minister shall read with a 
loud voice, etc;”. then again almost 
immediately afterwards in connection 
with the prayers the rubric says, ‘‘Then 
the minister shall kneel and say the 
Lord’s Prayer with an audible voice’; 
and again, when it comes to the read- 
ing of the Lessons, “Then shall he 
read distinctly with an audible voice,” 
and so on all through the English Book 
of Common Prayer. Evidently the 


compilers of that Prayer Book had in 
the mind the title of the book, that Is, 
the Book of Common Prayer and teach- 
ing and worship that was common to 
both priest people, and evidently 
they also had in mind that the minister 
Was so to read all lessons, prayers and 
instructions that every member of his 
audience should be able to join in all 
the worship of the Book of Common 
Prayer; and indeed this is the very 
genius of the Book of Common Prayer, 
and it is the essential idea and purpose 
of a ritual form of worship, and any 
indistincthness or mumbling is absolute 
contrary to the whole genius and pur- 
pose of all Prayer Book services. 


and 


And now as to preaching: it has al- 
Ways seemed to this writer a remark- 
able thing that a man should take the 
trouble to’ prepare the sermon, beliey- 
ing, aS we assume, that it is a mes- 
sage that he is delivering from God 
to the people, and then be utterly care- 
less through slovenliness or laziness 
and indifference as to whether anyone 
could hear his message or not. 

In October during the General Con- 
vention this writer sat in a _ great 
church in New York in the midst of 
an audience that by its devoutness and 
patience and character ought to have 
inspired any living preacher to have 
done his best, and heard a preacher 
stand before that great throng and 
deliver his message in such manner 
that at least half of that audience 
probably never heard two consecutive 
sentences of the entire sermon, and 
this not because of physical inability 
on his part or want of voice, for when 
he chose to raise his voice and make 
an effort he showed that he could 
reach every part of that great throng; 
but for some subtle reason known only 
to the preacher he had a trick of 
dropping hig voice at every other sen- 
tence to what we suppose was meant 
to be an impressive stage whisper, but 
which was is fact a cessation of all 
intelligent sound whatever to a large 
part of the audience. 


Again, why is it reasonable to sup- 
pose that people would continue to go 
to hear a man who would not take the 
trouble to make himself heard after 
they went to hear him? 

And so the moral of this editorial 
is just simply this: that possibly one 
reason why many people who logically 
ought to attend our churches do not 
go is because of way down in the bot- 
tom of their hearts they feel that if 
the clergyman will not make enough 
effort or take enough interest in what 
he is doing to make himself intelli- 
gently heard, it is hardly worth their 
time to go merely as idle lookers-on 
to a service in which they cannot be 
participants, and at a sermon to which 
they cannot be intelligent hearers. 


The great cry to-day is not for more 
talent, but for more goodness.—Mr. W. 
H. Jennings, J. P. 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN. 


FREDERICK W. BAKER, 


The death of this good man occurred 
last week, just as the Southern Church- 
man was going to press, so that only 
the briefest announcement of it could 
then be made, and but few of our read- 
ers understand how large a place he 
had filled in the conduct of this paper, 
or how great was the loss which they, 
as well his fellow-workers in its 
management, had sustained. 


Thirteen years ago, Mr. Baker, a 
practical newspaper man of long ex- 
perience, came to the Southern Church- 
man as Assistant Editor and Business 
Manager. During those years he de- 
voted himself to its interests with an 
untiring energy and fidelity, to which 
very much of its success and of its 
characteristic quality is due. INE 
news-editor he had the touch which is 
almost an instinct, while his fine taste 
and elevated plane of thought were re- 
flected in the selections of reading mat- 
ter which he gathered from many 
sources for its columns. So active was 
he in mind and body that when he 
passed away it was a surprise to his 
friends to learn that he had reached 
the ripe age of seventy-five years. He 
was an excellent man of business, a 
courteous, warm-hearted gentleman, a 
devoted Churchman, and a transparent, 
humble-minded Christian. 


The end of that man was peace. On 
Palm Sunday, while preparing to go to 
church, the sudden stroke came. There 
was time but for a whispered word to 
his wife, who hastened to his side, and 
then oblivion, which was only lifted 
when, three days later, he passed into 
the presence of his Master. The funeral 
was conducted by his rector, the Rev. 
Dr. J. J. Gravatt, from Holy Trinity 
church, on Good Friday, the burial be- 
ing at Hollywood. Mr. Baker is sur- 
vived by his widow, who was a daugh- 
ter of the late Commodore W. C. Whit- 
tle, and a neice of the late Bishop 
Whittle. To her, our tender sympathy! 


MR. 


as 


Mr. Frederick: W. Baker. 


Mr. Frederick W. Baker, the late 
manager of the Southern Churchman, in 
his daily walk and conversation, and in 
his faithful and unsparing and untir- 
ing devotion to duty was an exemplary 
citizen, pleasantly and impressively com- 
mending and inspiring devout and hon- 
orable manhood; a well born and tho- 
roughbred gentleman. 


As business manager of the South- 
ern Churchman, and provider of whole- 
some reading for its columns, his ser- 
vices were invaluable; loyal through 
and through to the ideal of Virginia 
primitive Churchmanship. 


His early life and experience as a 
journalist, wise and honorable, prepar- 
ed him for his special work in the ger- 
vice of God on a journal devoted to the 
cause of True Religion. 

He came to his grave, living, moy- 
ing, confiding in the heavenly Father, 
in the fulness of age, as a shock of 
corn gathered in his season. 


JoHn L. WirtraMs. 


April 18, 1914. 


From the Foreman of the Printing 
Office. 
Like stabbing the knife into one’s 


‘own heart is the handling of the last 
{words and works of a departed friend 
‘translated into cold, hard, feelingless 
type. 

In a long life of printing office work 
I confess that I never made up a paper 
with a heavier heart than when J un- 
dertook to finish alone an edition which 
Mr. Baker and myself had commenced 
so hopefully together. 

On Saturday, when he called in to 
discuss the make-up of the Easter issue, 
and I, to relieve him as much as possi- 
ble, said off-hand, ‘Just leave it to me, 
and I will arrange it all right,” and 
received his genial response, ‘Well, Pll 
leave it all to you, good-bye,’’ I had 
no thought I should never hear his 
voice again. 

But if there is no such thing as pre- 
science, why did my departed friend 
give me the following poem for inser- 
tion in the last New Year’s number? 
And if there is no such thing as pre- © 
monition, why did I start when I read 
it as if struck with the shadow of a 
coming death? And why was I im- 
pelled by some irresistible impulse to 
lay it carefully aside till the day dawn 
corresponding to the mysterious event? 

Let me to-day bring it out from its 
hiding place and give it again to the 
readers of The Southern Churchman as 
the dying message of their faithful and 
devoted friend: — 


Could I, from heaven inspired, as _ sure 

presage J 

To whom the rising year shall prove his 
last, 


As I can number in my punctual page 
And item down the victims of the past; 


How each would trembling wait the mourn- 
ful sheet 
On which the press might stamp his next 
to die; 
And reading here his sentence, how replete 
With anxious meaning, heavenward turn 
his eye! 


Then doubtless many a trifler, on the brink 
Of this world’s hazardous and headlong 
shore, 
Forced to 
think, 
Told that his setting sun would rise no 
more, 


a pause, would feel it good to 


Ah; self-deceived ! could I prophetic say 
Who next is fated, and who next to fall, 
The rest might then seem privileged to play; 


But, naming none, the Voice now speaks 
to all. 
Mr. Baker was so completely and 


overwhelmingly absorbed in his desire 
to give his constituents the best he 
could produce that he spent himself 
in his work. And he put into it only 
the purest Christian tactics, such as 
would meet the approval of his Master, 
whom he faithfully served. 

He was so intensely in love with his 
Church and her ritual that he never 
even read a proof-sheet of the Collects 
except in a most devout and reverent 
spirit, 

He was regarded in the printing of- 
fice as a gentleman of the highest type 
and a most guileless Christian. The 
announcement of his illness and death 
seemed to be a personal grief to all 
the employes, and a gloomy pall set- 
tled over the entire establishment like 
a cloud. 


There will be ‘a new face at the 
door,” but we will never cease to cher- 
ish the memory of the departed as one 
of the many “loving links that bind us” 
to the past. 

Blessed be his memory! 

S. Wuyeerw, 
Foreman. 


April 18, 1914. 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN, 


Literary Personalities, 


It is a long time since James Lane 
Allen has appeared before the world as 


a writer of fiction. He has written a 
long story, which the Century Maga- 
zine will print complete in the May 
number. It is said that this story by 
the author of the idyllic “Kentucky 


Cardinal” is an idyl of New York City. 
The scene is laid in and near the new 


Cathedral of St. John the Divine on 
Morningside Heights; and the Art 
School of the National Academy anu 


St. Luke’s Hospital are both included 
in the setting. 

George Moore, the author of ‘‘Estne: 
Waters” and of many other books which 
have had a multitude of readers, is now 
living quietly in London, working on 
his reminiscences. He contributes to 
the May Century Magazine an article 
comparing Shakespeare 
This was originally 
French language, 
he gave before a French audience, and 
he has translated and rewritten it for 
The Century. ; 

Mrs. Ruth MecKnery Stuart, author 
of Daddy’s-Do-Funny’s Wisdom Jingles, 
has just finished a long story for the 
Century Magazine which will appear in 
the May number. She is spending the 
winter in Louisiana, where the scene of 
the story is laid. 


written in the 


The Spirit of Contrition. 


If the Reformation had done nothing 
else than give the Church a new defini- 
tion or valuation of repentance, it would 
have abundantly justified itself. Repent- 
ance was explained before Luther’s time 
as consisting of contrition, confession 
and satisfaction: but the addition of the 
last word, “satisfaction,” proved to be 
the deadly parasite that ronbed it of its 
true meaning. That word became the 
hub around which repentance was made 
to revolve, and with “contrition” thrust 
aside, or given a very inferior place, 
repentance was changed into penance. 
Thus the heart was dropped out of it and 
the dead shell was left. When what is 
secondary changes place with what is 
primary, there is nothing else to expect 
but soul-destroying error. It is mis- 
placed emphasis that is responsible for 
most of the ills the Church has suffered, 
from and of this the thrusting aside of 
“contrition” and the substitution of “sat- 
isfaction’”’ in the Church’s definition of 
repentance is a conspicuous example. 

During this season, we do well to 
bring into prominence that gift ana 
grace of the Holy Spirit which we know 
by the name of contrition. The spirit 
and the meaning of the season both in- 
vite it. To follow our Lord’s footsteps 
in his journey to the cross not only in- 
vites but compels the spirit of contrition. 
As in the case of Zinzendorf before the 
painting at Duesseldorf which pictured 
Christ as hanging on the cross, the 
Christian is driven to contrition by what 
it seems to say to him: “This have I 
done for Thee’—‘What hast thou done 
for me?” It is by contrasting our utter 
lack of righteousness and _ self-sacrifice 
with the righteousness and_ sacrificial 
spirit of Christ that we are brought to 
that state of heart and mind which we 
know as contrition. The word means to 
be rubbed together, bruised. It is a 
healthful bruising; for it is the sole con- 


dition upon which healing can _ take 
place. “A bruised reed will he not 
break; a smoking flax will he not 
quench.” It is when pride breaks down, 


when self-satisfction gives place to self- 
condemnation, that man rises to his 
greatest height in the sight of God. 
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There is a diseased state of mind which 
revolts against such an acknowledgment 
as David made in the Fifty-first Psalm— 
that greatest penitential hymn in exist- 
ence: “IT acknowledge my _  transgres- 
sions’—“‘my sin is ever before me’— 
“purge me with hyssop and I shall be 
clean; wash me and I shall be whiter 
than snow’—but these are the outburst 
of an anguish of heart as touching and 
beautiful as it is humbling and self-con- 
demnatory. 

It is in this state that men come to 
themselves. There is an instinctive feel- 
ing within us that something is radically 
wrong with the man who keeps away 
from himself to such an extent as to dis- 
cover wrong only in others. A pharisee 
is repulsive even to the self-righteous. 
Not even worldly men disapprove of the 


'sudgment that was passed on him who 


thanked God that he was not as other 
men are, and on the blessed sentence 
that was passed upon him who went 
down to his house justified. The latter 
had smitten upon his breast; for there 
he felt bruised, contrite—and his contri- 
tion found expression in that short but 
comprehensive prayer, “God, be merciful 
to me a sinner.’ After all, it is only 
the humble, the lowly, who are truly 
great; for greatness begins where man’s 
sufficiency ends. In contrition we bow 
our bare heads that God may place His 
crown upon our brows. 

When we look about for signs of a 
prosperous church, what do we fix our 
eyes upon? Large membership? massive 
churches or cathedrals? ornate and im- 
pressive services? full or overflowing 
treasuries? great accessions numerically? 
These things are not to be despised; but 
they are not in themselves signs of a 
prosperous church, Even what are often 
paraded as “good works” are not an, un- 
failing sign. That church prospers most 
whose members have learned best to 
know the meaning and value of contri- 
tion. The congregation that can join 
most fervently in the confession of sins 
and offer up most sincerely the prayer, 
“Create in me a clean heart, O God, and 
renew a right spirit within me,’ comes 
nearest to the favor and approval of 
God; for often what is least in the sight 
of men is greatest in the sight of God.— 
The Lutheran, 


Character. 
Character! You won’t find the word 
in your Bible, but there you learn what 
it is. The Bible is not a dictionary; it 
is a teacher. The primary meaning of 
the word character is an instrument for 
marking or engraving; commonly, a 
mark engraved upon a plate of stone or 
metal; a figure or sign cut deep into a 
plate of bronze by a chisel of steel. Now, 
do you begin to understand what your 
character is? Something which your 
daily life cuts deep and deeper into your 
soul day by day, and marks you, I pray, 
for ons of God’s men or women, even 
a special one among millions. “To him 
that overcometh I will give a white 
stone, and in the stone’—not on it, you 
observe—‘a new name written, which 
no man knoweth save he that receiveth 
it.’ Is not that wondrously glorious? 
That “new name,” written by the finger 
of God deep in the white pebble—that is 
your character. That is your real name. 
Not “Simon,” that men called you by, 
but “Peter,” by God's rechristening; 
what God knows you are and what you 
know you are. Do you begin to under- 
stand? 
Even the angels may not fully com- 
prehend your true character. 
quotes Christ as saying that 


Tiara: 


Jobn ; 


God Himself does not know your “new 
name’’ yet. He is learning it from your 
daily life. Are you getting Him a fair 
copy for that “new name?” You pray 
God every day to watch over you, and to 
keep you from evil. Do you pray just 
as earnestly that He will watch you just 
as carefully to see what you are doing, 
hear what you are saying, look down 
into your soul to note what you are 
thinking. By those things you are mak- 
ing character. God does not make it, 
you do. 

Character is not builded up like a 
house, which may be torn down if it be 
found defective. It is being engraved 
day by day, deep into your soul, the im- 
mortal part of you. You cannot rub it 
out. It stands. And you cannot right 
it in the ragged years of the fag-end of 
a misspent life. Christ can forgive the 
sins of a thief on his deathbed, but he 
cannot give him the character of an hon- 
est man. 

“As a man thinketh in his heart, so 
is he.’ What do you think about when 
you are alone? What are you in the 
dark? What is your real name.—Robert 
J. Burdette. 


“Spare Us, Good Lord.” 
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Twice a day, in a general Confession, 
in Morning and Evening Prayer, the cry 
goes up to our most merciful Father, 
“Spare Thou them, O God, which confess 
their faults.” 

From what do we ask God to spare us? | 
From the effort and trouble of amending 
our lives, ‘according to His Holy Word’; 
or, from the pain of parting from a 
bosom sin? No; but from those sore dis- 
tresses which follow for a certainty <ll 
unforgiven wickednesses. Other services, 
in which the same cry is made, tell us 
what these are:— 

Final falling from God, and the bitter 
pains of eternal death. In the Order for 
the Burial of the Dead we cry, “O holy 
and most merciful Saviour, deliver us 
not into the bitter pains of eternal death. 
But spare us, Lord most holy, O God 
most mighty, O holy and merciful Sa- 
viour, thou most worthy Judge Eternal, 
suffer us not, at our last hour, for any 
pains of death, to fall from thee.” If 
Christ saw “Satan as lightning fall from 
heaven,’ why should not the unrepent- 
ant sinner, who thereby becomes ‘The 
child of hell,” also fall from God? Our 
Lord warns us against the bitter pains 
of “hell fire: where their worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not quenched.” 

The vengeance of the Lamb of God, his 
wrath and everlasting damnation. In the 
Litany we cry, “Remember not, Lord, 
our offences of our forefathers; neither 
take Thou vengeance of our sins; spare 
us, good Lord, spare Thy people, whom 
Thou has redeemed with Thy most pre- 
cious Blood, and be not angry with us 
for ever. Spare us, good Lord. From 
Thy wrath and from everlasting damna- 
tion, good Lord, deliver us.” “Vengeance 
is Mine. I will repay, saith the Lord,” 
and we are told that there are those who 
“are set forth for an example suffering 
the vengeance of eternal fire.” And when 
“the great day of this wrath is come,” 
there are some who will cry, “hide us 
from the wrath of the Lamb.’ Our Sa- 
viour also tells us of those who are “in 
danger of eternal damnation.” By what 
power can we be spared from these aw- 
ful woes; and what must we ourselves 
do? By the power of Christ’s most pre- 
cious Blood we can be spared if we con- 
fess our faults—Rev. A. F. Blood, in 
“Kilmarnock Magazine.” 


A holy life is a voice. It speaks when 
the tongue is silent, and is either a con- 


secret between yourself and God. Maybe| stant attraction or a perpetual reproof. 
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Letters to the Editor 


In this department the Editor will at all 
times welcome communications expressing 
opinions on the various topics which are 
engaging the attention of the Church. But 
the Editor will not hold himself responsible 
for such opinions. 

We cannot undertake to decipher illegible 
communications. Manuseripts, when not 
used, will be returned to the writers if post- 
age stamps are enclosed for that purpose, 
but the Editor cannot be responsible for 
manuscripts. 

No “Letters to the Editor’ will appear ip 
our columns except over the signature of 
the writer. 
ee ee oe 

Clerical Supply Agencies. 


Mr. Editor: In your issue of April 
4th is a letter of protest against 
“Clerical Supply Agencies.’ Why any 
man who has the welfare of the Church 
at heart should give expression to such 
views seems incomprehensible. The 
motive as well as the object of these 
agencies is simply for the greater wel- 
fare of the Church. 

The writer is personally acquainted 
with the priest who has the Mexico, 
Mo., agency, and this acquaintance ex- 
tends over half a century. A more 
self-sacrificing and diligent man in the 
service of the Church can scarcely be 
found. And because he tries to do 
what needs to be done, is he to be 
held up to scorn and contempt as a 
malefactor? Because his vision pene- 
trates farther, and his methods bring 
quicker relief, shall we try to crush 
him to the ground? And all because 
he wanted to help his fellow-men in 
the most helpful way. 

The many pastoral vacancies in par- 
ishes and the number of clergy not in 
active duty strongly suggest that the 
general method long in vogue leaves 
mmany a fold unshepherded for long in- 
tervals, and ‘‘the hungry sheep look up 
and are not fed.’ It is to fill this 
want that the agencies are legitimate- 
ly striving. They are simrly applying 
business methods, and striving to be 
wiser in their generation for the 
greater good of the Church. 

In substantiating truth it is often 
necessary to speak plainly and person- 
ally. The writer lives in a purely rural 
parish having a good stone church and 
frame rectory. The parish has no rec- 
tor, and the Bishop has remarked that 
he could not supply one even if it could 
promise a salary of one thousand dol- 
lars a year. The work for a clergyman 
in this parish would not be strenuous 
nor exacting. The cost of living would 
be less than in the cities. Does it not 
look reasonable that this parish might 
be supplied with a clergyman through 
some of these agencies whose outlook 
is larger and wider, and who are mak- 
ing it their speciality to be helpful in 
just such cases? 

It is not known that these agencies 
exist for the purpose of making money. 
ow could a letter ke worded to be 
more appropriate and free from ob- 
jection than the letter quoted from the 
Missouri agency? Information and 
helpfulness is all it offers in its modest 


statement; and not for so many dol- 
lars, but only a postage stamp! 

Our Sunday Schools, it might be 
said, are agencies for accomplishing 


certain ends; the teachers look up the 
absent children and try to persuade 
them to attend the Church. They 
know that prolonged absence is detri- 
mental to their Christian welfare. So 
is the prolonged absence of a rector, 
or vacancy in the parish, hurtful to 
the spiritual welfare of that parish. 
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| It is to stem the loss in the number 
'of communicants, and to add more 
| communicants, and to increase the 
terrupted work of the Church that 
these agencies stand for. And they 
would not have come into existence had 
this work been done effectually by any 
present method in the Church outside 
of them. 

It is to be hoped that these agencies 
_will not be scared out of existence, for 
‘the Church needs them. 

Lewis OSTENSON. 
St. Paul’s Parish, Diocese of Milwaukee. 

P. O. address, R. R. No. 26, Ocono- 

mowoe, Wis. 


| 


| 


The Kikuyu Case. 


Dear Editor: The articles appearing 
recently in the Southern Churchman in 
regard to the Kikuyu case, and attempt- 
ing to justify the admission of mem- 
bers of various separated denomina- 
tions, unconfirmed, to the Holy Com- 
munion, suggest some questions which 
one would wish to see answered by 
those who uphold that position: 

1. Does not such an interpretation of 
the Confirmation rubric as is suggested 
and of the Invitation, allow two ways 
to the altar of God? 1st, the holy 
and historic way of Confirmation; and 
2d, the unholy and unhistoric way of 
dissent and schism? For a child of 
the Church, to whom it is said the Con- 
firmation rubric is meant to apply, re- 
fusing obedience thereto, and separat- 
ing himself from the Church and at- 
taching himself to some sectarian body, 
would thereby become eligible to Com- 
munion in defiance of the rule. 

2. The laying-on-of-hands being a 
scriptural and historic practice, upon 
what grounds can any follower of 
Christ, professing to accept the Holy 
Bible as his rule of faith, claim exemp- 
tion from the receiving of the laying- 
on-of-hands, and by what authority may 


any Bishop or priest of the Church dis- , 
pense such a person from a scriptural | 


obligation and example? 

2. The Invitation in the Communion 
Office is to those who “intend to lead 
a new life, following the command- 
ments of God, and walking from hence- 
forth in His holy ways.’’ Is Confirma- 
tion, or is it not, one of ‘‘God’s holy 
ways?” and if it is, then how can the 
Invitation he stretched to cover those 
who refuse to walk in the way of Con- 
firmation? And if Confirmation be not 


one of ‘‘God’s holy ways,’’ what justifi- , 


cation is to be given for its practice 
among us? 

4. It is asserted that the strict in- 
terpretation of the Confirmation rubric 
has not always been maintained in the 
practice of the Church, Anglican and 
American; and the acts and words of 
various individuals are cited to prove 
this fact. But the acts and words of 
individuals do not necessarily express 
the mind of the Church. Can any one, 
therefore, rroduce a single synodical or 
convocational act authorizing the inter- 
pretation of the rubric in the sense ap- 
proved by your articles? 

Again, the Anglican Church professes 
to be reformed upon the basis of the 
primitive model, bound by the laws of 
the ecumenical councils. Is it not a 
fact that the law of the primitive 
Church was, that those who were bap- 
tized in heresy or schism should only 
be admitted to the Communion of the 
Church after penance, and by imposi- 
tion of hands? 

5. If it is proposed to admit mem- 
bers of the various denominations to 


efficiency in the continuous and unin- | 
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‘our altars in the mission fields, particu- 
| larly, but also at home, is it not also 
proposed that our people shall receive 
the ministrations of those who are not 
lawful priests according to the preface 
of the Ordinal and who have never 
claimed priesthood; and has this phase 
‘of the proposal the approval of those 
who approve the other? 

6. Since it is our desire to speed the 
godly unity of all who profess the name 
of Jesus Christ, and since the great ma- 
‘jority of Christians hold Confirmation 
‘to be requisite to the completion of 
' Baptism—one of the strongest Protes- 
tunt bodies retaining Confirmation in 
form—in what way will the unity of 
‘Christendom be hastened by non-insist- 
‘ence upon that rite which has been held 
to be the seal of Baptism—always, 
everywhere, and now maintained by the 
vast majority of Christians, and writ- 
ten so plainly in Scripture that he who 
runs may read. 

Christian unity must have a basis. 
‘And whether that basis be scriptural 
practice, or primitive customs, or con- 
stitutional law, the laying-on-of-hands 
prior to admission to the Holy Com- 
munion will evidently remain. 

THEoporE HAYDN. 

St. Paul’s Rectory, Oxford, N. Y. 


Church Intelligence 


CALENDAR FOR APRIL. 


1—Wednesday 

5—-Sunday next before Easter. 
10—Good Friday. 

11—Easter Even. 

12—-FASTER DAY. 

138—Monday in Easter Week. 
14—Tuesday in Easter Week. 
19—First Sunday after Easter. 
25—St. Mark’s Day. 

'26—Second Sunday after Easter. 


Collect for First Sunday After Easter. 


Almighty Father, who hast given 
Thine only Son to die for our sins, and 
to rise again for our justification; grant 
us so to put away the leaven of malice 
and wickedness, that we may always 
serve Thee in pureness of living and 
truth; through the merits of the same, 
Thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Foreign. 


Hopes for Peace. 


For the time being, at all events, the 
ministerial crisis has quieted down. 
Upon the extraordinary spectacle pre- 
sented by the Government during the 
past fortnight, there is little need to 
dwell. The discrepancies between the 
stories told by this or that member 
upon certain of the details of the crisis 
are as inexplicable as they are amaz- 
ing, and a new chapter has been added 
to the annals of political adventure by 
the resignation of a Cabinet Minister as 
a token of repentance for having done 
something of which he assures us, in 
the same breath, he. still approves. 
Meanwhile the Prime Minister has re- 
heartened his followers by stepping into 
the breach left by the departure of 
Colonel Seely from the War Office, 
though in doing so he has deprived 
them of the promising new cry of ‘The 
Army versus the People.” It is now 
eminently desirable that Parliament 
and the country should put aside re- 
crimination, and devote their energies 
_to a fresh search for an accommoda- 
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tion on the question of Home Rule with 
a real desire to find an exit from a 
position of the utmost danger to the 
nation and the Empire rather than to 
secure party advantage. 

Happily, Sir Edward Grey’s speech on 
Tuesday suggests that the Government 
themselves are now anxious not to close 
the door. If we looked merely at what 
the speech says there would, it is true, 
be small ground for hope. It is little 
more than a repetition of the unaccept- 
able offer to grant Ulster six years’ ex- 
clusion with a general election to fol- 
low the passing of the Home Rule bill, 
and a suggestion that during the six 
years means may be found to set up 
a real Federal system. That kind of 
talk is purely illusory. The establish- 
ment of Federalism during the next 
six or seven years depends upon fifty 
accidents and contingencies, each one of 


them entirely beyond the control of 
politicians. The importance of the 
Foreign Secretary's speech resides in 


its tone and in what it did not say. In 
essence and when stripped of the ‘‘com- 
mon form’’ of the party man it was 
really an appeal to farther conference. 
Never, indeed, was there more urgent 
need for such conference. Neither side 
is as strong as it thought it was. The 
Government have learned much during 
the last two or three weeks. The most 
important things they have learned, be- 
yond the possibility of doubt, are that 
Ulster will fight and that the Army 
will not. On the other hand the op- 
position have found that there is far 
greater vitality in the Government 
than they had supposed. Nine admin- 
istrations out of ten, in any country, 
would have gone down before the 
storms of last week. The Irish alli- 
ance may be, and we believe is, utterly 
wrong and unjustifiable; but it exists 
and it holds together, and we have to 
deal with facts and not with illusions. 


Is it too much to hope then, that, 
each side being aware of its weakness, 
the disposition to compromise may be 
accentuated? Every Unionist hates the 
idea of compromise on the Irish Ques- 
tion; but we have to think of the peace 
of the nation, the security of the Em- 
pire, and our hard-won reputation for 
being a practical, hard-headed people 
who, whatever our domestic differences, 
can always keep the machine of Gov- 
ernment running. At this moment each 
of these things is imperilled, and the 
loss of any one of them would have 
the gravest consequences for our fu- 
ture. The most immediate duty laid 
upon all of us is that of patriotism— 
the genuine patriotism whicn thinks of 
country first and party last. The real 
peril is the party peril. That alone can 
disintegrate the Empire, and the firing 
of the first shot in Ulster might be the 
signal for the break-up of the greatest 
and most beneficent Imperial system 
that has yet, under Providence, goy- 
erned vast masses of men to their own 
advantage and for the good of civili- 
zation. 


Church Waits Seciety. 


In aid of the Building Fund of the 
contemplated new Diocesan Home for 
Girls, at Darlington, a ‘‘Rainbow”’’ ba- 
zaar is to be held in the Temperance 
Institute, Gladstone street, on April 
28th, 29th and 30th, being opened on 
the first day by Viscountess Mountgar- 
rett. The existing Home was estab- 
lished some twenty years ago, but, ow- 
ing to the unsatisfactory condition of 
the buildings and the impossibility of 
adapting it to modern requirements, it 
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is imperative that the Home should be 
rebuilt. A suitable site has been ob- 
tained, and the proposed building will 
have accommodation for forty girls. 
The cost is estimated at £4,000, half 
of which sum will be defrayed out of 
the building fund of the Society. To- 
wards the remainder a sum of £1,044 
has already been raised, and it is hoped 
to begin building as soon ag the result 
of the bazaar is known. 


The Bishop of Bristol’s Retirement. 


On Sunday morning Dr. Forrest 
Browne preached his last sermon in 
Bristol Cathedral as Bishop of: the Dio- 
cese, there being a large congregation, 
despite the wet weather. Taking as his 
text St. Matthew vy. 14, his lordship re- 
viewed the position of the National 
Church at the present time, and her 
work in the Bristol Diocese during his 
holding of the See. In his text, he said, 
they had set before them, in telling 
Oriental fashion, the responsibility of 
position. He went on to speak of the 
National Church of England, which, he 
said, was one Church when the nations 
of England were seven. It was the 
chief cement which welded together the 
Angles and the Saxons and the Jutes, 
and their several kingdoms. The Bish- 
ops were chief men in the governing 
Councils of each of the nations, in the 
gathering of the wise men who settled 
the nation’s affairs. And so they con- 
tinued to be when the nations became 
one. Several Bishops in the House of 
Lords sat there on titles 450 to 500 
years older than the earliest title of 
the oldest lay peerage. That put in 
very emphatic form some idea of what 
the prominence was of the National 
Church of England. Passing on to the 
question, ‘““How has the National Church 
lived up to the responsibilities of its 
prominence?” he said: “There have 
been times of which the Church may be 
rightly proud—times of earnest zeal, 
of noble work for God and country. 
There have been times of which the 
Church must be ashamed—times of 
slackness, or corruption, of error. The 
same is true of the nation.’’ He next 
spoke in terms of praise of the services 
and influence of the Cathedral, and of 
the work which had been done in 
Church extension and in Sunday School 
work, and in other ways since Bristol 
had been revived as a separate Dio- 
cese, 


Nonconformists and Endowments. 


It is beyond question that Noncon- 
formists have in recent years changed 
their attitude to endowments, and it 
is scarcely tess questionable that their 
attitude will undergo a further modifi- 
eation in the near future. Dndow- 
ments are not ‘ the accursed thing” 
that they once were; rather are they 
nowadays the springs of healing and 
the potency of progress. But not all 
Nonconformists have the courage to 
confess their change of opinion, largely 
accountable, as it is, for the increasing 
dislike of Disendowment.which is mani- 
festing itself among our’ separated 
brethren. A local Nonconformist writ- 
er is candid in the matter, ‘The rais- 
ing of these (sustentation) funds by 
the Baptist and Congregational Church- 
es within the last five years indicates 
a remarkable change of view in these 
Communions. Twenty years ago such 
funds would have been scouted as in- 
fringements on the principle of volun- 
taryism, and as looking in the direc- 
tion of endowments, which were gen- 
erally held to be bad both in princi- 
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ple and effect. * * * The old ob 
jection to endowments has been modi- 
fied by experience of what happens in 
poor districts of large towns.” This 
testimony is as true as it is noteworthy. 


The Nonconformist Protest. 


The date for the return of the sig- 
nature sheets of the Nonconformist 
Protest in South Wales, after being ex- 
tended more than once, is fixed for 
next Tuesday, and it may be safely said 
that the figures, when published, will 
afford a striking revelation as to Non- 
conformist feeling on the question of 
depriving the Church in Wales of its 
ancient endowments and churchyards. 
To say that there is anything secret or 
underhanded about this Protest is the 
negation of the truth. The protest is 
the one matter of debate in every par- 
ish and almost in every household 
throughout South Wales. That sinister 
instrument of torture the Chapel 
“screw,’’ is being used unsparingly, and 
has served to deter many hundreds of 
Nonconformists from adding their 
names to the protest. The Cardiff min- 
ister who edits the Congregationalist 
Y Tyst brands the signatories as ‘“‘snobs 
and traitors whose names deserve to be 
handed down for the contempt of fu- 
ture ages as betrayers of Nonconform- 
ity.’ But, abuse notwithstanding, prom- 
inent Nonconformists are still joining 
the Cardiff Central committee, and in 
the great majority of parishes Noncon- 
formists have undertaken the daring 
task of canvassing for names. The 
wrath of the anti-Church stalwarts is 
tempered by one consideration, and one 
only—namely, fear lest if they go too 
far those Nonconformists who have 
signed may desert their chapels and go 
over bodily to the Church. One re- 
markable feature of the situation is the 
success of the protest in those parishes 
of North Pembrokeshire and South 
Cardiganshire, which were some years 
ago the scene of the tithe riots. 


The Seventy-five Age-limit. 


The Rev. W. J. Stobart, who has just 
announced his intention to resign the 
living of Carisbrooke, owing to ‘‘old- 
age’’—he is in his seventy-fifth year— 
has received a letter from the Bishop of 
Southampton, who, whilst regretting the 
Vicar’s decision, writes: ‘I think sev- 
enty-five is the limit after which no 
man is justified in holding a laborious 
post if he can live without it.’ The 
Vicar, in his letter to his parishioners, 
comments: “If we examine the ages 
of Bishops, Deans and dignitaries, we 
shall find that they go on long after 
the seventy-five limit. But they have 
either unusual strength or very easy 
work.”’ 


“My dear,’’ said Queen Victoria one 
evening to a former Duchess of Suther- 
land, “I have come from my house to 
your palace!” The ‘‘house’’ was Buck- 
ingham Palace and the ‘‘palace’’ was 
Stafford House, the ‘‘Crecy House” of 
Lothair. Nothing can ever rob Staf- 
ford House of its palatial attributes— 


,the famous hall and staircase ensures 


that—but it has ceased to fulfil the 
first function of a palace, which is, T 
take it, to harbor Princes. With two 
Royal residences as its next door neigh- 
bors. it was princely to a degree. Now 
its olden owners know it no more, and 
it has become the London Museum, 
which has reached with singular ranid- 
ity that comfortable distinction of be- 
ing well housed for which museums or- 
dinarily wait many moons. The aver- 
age man dislikes to see a great family 
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sive up a great house; but sooner or 
later the process, so painful to the on- 
looker, but apparently often so pain- 
less to the sufferer, happens to most 
of them. To the Cockney or half a 
century ago London would have seem- 
ed impossible without Northumberland 
House, but it went, and hotels and 
clubs line the windy avenue which was 
cut through its site. 


American. 
Death of Bishop Niles. 
The Right Rev. William Woodrutt 


Niles, .D. D5, ll. D., Di.G ok. Bishop 
of the Diocese of New Hampshire, died 
in Concord on March 31st. Bishop 
Niles was the oldest in years and, ex- 
cept Bishop Tuttle, the senior by con- 
secration of the House of Bishops, hav- 
ing reached nearly the eighty-third year 
of his age and the forty-fifth of his 
episcopate. For several years he has 
been compelled by the infirmities of age 
to relinquish most of his former duties 
to his coadjutor, Bishop Edward M. 
Parker, D. D., who now succeeds him 
as diocesan. 


The Condition of the Indians in North 
Dakota. 


Extracts from article by Rev. A. McG. 
Beede, Cannon Ball, N. D. 


“Tt will be rather impossible to dis- 
lodge the ‘trusts’ from their profit- 
yielding clutch on Indian affairs with- 
out abolishing the Indian Bureau * * * 
The method has been to have a few 
Indians who could be manipulated speak 
ostensibly for all of the Indians. And 
these few manipulated Indians were 


given a created dignity which passed | 


for honesty and wisdom with the ordi- 
nary Philistine white man, and they 
were rewarded for being used as tools. 
* * * There is a fetish fear of ‘gov- 
ernment,’ which handicaps true govern- 
ment more than armies can help it, yeu 
if a few brave men in self-renunciation 
will face this fetish it vanishes.”” * * * 

“The Associated Press merely trans- 
mits what is given to it, at best, and 
the Indian Bureau gives out only what 
it wishes published for its own justifi- 


cation. It does not uncover what is 
covered. * * * Thorough publicity 
in Indian matters is the only hope. 
* * * 


And the age-long custom of 


covering up the real facts of a reserva- | 


tion must here and now end. 
not end without a struggle. 

IT confine this article mainly to the 
Sioux Indians, on the Standing Rock 
Reservation in North Dakota. * * * 


It will 


* * * 


“The general facts in this article ap- | 


ply to all of the four reservations,” (i. 
e., in North Dakota). 


WASHINGTON. 


Rt. Rev. Alfred Harding, D. D., Bishop. 


Easter Day. 


The Weather Bureau’s “probability” 
was for unsettled weather for Easter; 
but, while the day began with clouds, 
the sun came out brightly by mid- 
morning, and gave Washington one of 
the most perfect Easter days in its his- 
tory. And never, perhaps, were the 
churehes more crowded with people 
seemingly eager to enjoy the rich feasts 
of the Word, and of music appropriate 
to the glorious season, with the lovely 
adjuncts of nature’s contributions of ex- 
quisite flower decorations. Then, after 


the mid-day services, prolonged by the four months. 


Holy Communion, the Sunday Schools 
assembled in full numbers, 
the afternoon of the “Queen of Festi- 
vals’ beautiful and joyous with pro- 
cession and music and flowers, within 
the churches, only little less brilliant 
than the sunshine without. O, glorious 
day of Christ! O, day of hope for man! 

At Bethlehem chapel, National Ca- 
thedral, the Easter attractions were 
perfect, and the Bishop of the Diocese 
was the preacher. 


The Cathedral. 


In a short while, owing to the re- 
ceipt of the great gift, recently, of half- 
a-million dollars, work on the chancel 
of the Cathedral will begin. The Beth- 
lehem memorial chapel, which has been 
used daily for two years, will compose 
a part of that eastern section of the 
great temple. 

The new house of the Bishop of 
Washington is nearing completion, and 
will add greatly to the beauty of the 
Close, as well as the comfort of the 
diocesan and family. 

Joining hard by the Cathedral Close 
stands the unique Church of St. Albans, 
of which the Rey. Charles T. Warner is 
rector. This church is of wood, with 
many precious associations of its sixty 
years of history; so, the rector and ves- 


|try have determined to incase it in 
‘stene, and preserve it in unbroken 
form. To the south of the church is 


Memorial Parish Hall, of stone, an at- | 


tractive structure, which will be con- 
nected with the church by a square 
tower of Norman massive proportions, 
rendering it all, the church and hall, 
conformable to the grand cathedral be- 
yond. As another speaks of the pro- 
jected improvements, ‘“‘the stones of the 
building will be memorials of those in 
the Church triumphant, given by those 
who are ‘living stones of the Church 
militant.’ ”’ 


St. Paul’s Parish. 


St. Paul’s parish, one of Maryland’s 
historic parishes, in Prince George’s 
county, will, it is said, shortly become 
a “silent Church’’ by the resignation of 
| the Rey. Frederick Towers, its rector 
for several years. Maryland’s first 
Bishop, Dr. Clagett, was associated with 
, the old church for a number of years, 
,and his remains are buried under the 
chancel of St. Alban’s church, describ- 
,ed above. The Chapel of St. Mary’s, 
_this parish, four miles from St. Paul’s, 
is situated in the village of Woodville, 
or Aquasea, near which is, also a flour- 
,ishing colored church, St. Philip’s, be- 
longing to this parish. During several 
years, the rector of the parish was the 
Rey. Josiah Perry, afterwards, for 
twenty-three years, rector of St. An- 
drew’s chureh, Washington—a South 
Carolinian and a Virginian Seminarian 
of the class of 1875. Dr. Perry died 
while rector of Trinity church, Natchez, 
Mississippi. Mr. Towers leaves St. 
Paul's parish with 283 white communi- 
cants, and 137 colored. 

News Notes. 

The Rey. William E. Callender, 
assistant minister in Ascension church, 
Washington, and for several weeks in 
temporary charge of St. Paul’s church, 
Newport News, Virginia, has accepted 
the rectorship of Christ church, Ken- 
sington, Maryland, near Washington 
and will enter upon his work in a few 
weeks. 

The Rev. Thomas A. Johnstone, 
formerly of St. Philip’s church, Laurel, 
Md., ill, in a short while, become as- 
sistant minister of St. Thomas’ church, 


Washington, which position he will hold 
W. 


rendering | 


the! 


WYOMING. 


Rt. Rev. N. S. Thomas, D. D., Bishup 
ii 
Service Forum, St. Mark’s, 
Cheyenne. 


During Lent the Men’s Club of St. 
Mark’s church, Cheyenne, has been 
holding a Social Service Forum after 
the evening service on Sunday. The 
subjects brought forward for discussion 
were as follows: March 1, “A Public 
Utilities Communion for Wyoming,” in- 
troduced by Mr. Alex Hastings, editor of 
the Cheyenne Leader; March 8, “The 
Church and Temperance Reform,’ by 
Mr. Denning, editor of the Wyoming 


Social 


Tribune; March 15, “The City Water 
Supply,” by Mr. Ralph Goodrich, the 
city engineer; March 22, “Municipal 


Ownership of City Light and Sewer,”’ 
by Mr. H. R. Schneider, editor of the 
Wyoming Labor Journal; Mareh 29, 
“Legislation, Affecting Labor Conditions 
Among Women and Children in Wyom- 
ing,’ by Judge Watson; April 5, (Or 
ganization of Charitable Agencies,” by 
Rey. Leon C. Hills, of the Presbyterian 
Church. 


SOUTHERN VIRGINIA. 


Rt. Rev. A. M. Randolph, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. B. D. Tucker, D. D., Coadjutor. 


Confirmation Services. 


Bishop Randolph visited St. Paul’s 
church, Suffolk on Good Friday night 
and confirmed a class of nineteen, pre- 
sented by the rector, the Rev. Jno. iB: 
Coleman. A number of candidates 
were providentially hindered from 
being present, and it is probable that 
a supplementary visitation will be held 
about the middle of May. The Bishop, 
as usual, preached a strong and help- 
ful sermon, on St. John, 15th chapter, 
15th verse. 


Instructive Service at Graham. 


| What is conceded by many to be the 
most largely attended religious service 
ever held at Graham took place on 
Good Friday night, when Archdeacon 
‘BE. A. Rich conducted a unique Bible 
picture and song service. The ever- 
,cises took place in the Gem theatre, 
which was rented for the occasion, and 
were quite novel and impressive. The 
hall was packed to its utmost limits 
and many persons were unable to gain 
admittance. The hymns, prayers, ver- 
sicles, psalms and the creed were all 
thrown upon the canvas in large let- 
tering, so that those not familiar with 
the service might follow the exercises 
intelligently. Following the opening 
service, a series of handsome pictures 
were thrown upon the screen. These 
bore upon the life of Christ, stressing 
especially the passion and death of the 
'Saviour. They were expiained by Mr. 
‘Rich ag each appeared in reproduction. 
This proved a very absorbing service 
and was heartily appreciated by the 
various denominations represented in 
the congregation. 


Meeting of Convocation. 

The ninety-fourth meeting of the 
Convocation of Southwestern Virginia 
will be held in St. John’s church, Bed- 
ford City, April 21-23. The following 
programme has been arranged: At 
9:30 A. M. each day, the Rev. G. 
Floyd Rogers will conduct a devotional 
meeting. Morning service and sermon 
each day at 11 o’clock, with Holy 
Communion and convocation sermon on 
Wednesday. On Tuesday, at 8 P. M., 
| Bishop Tucker will hold confirmation 
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Miss Florence Burnett who did volun- 


service. Wednesday, at 8 P. M., a 

meeting in interest of Sunday Schools, tary mission work during the past ‘win- 
will be held, the Rev. E, P. Dandridge ter at Wilder, Dante and Keokee has 
will be the chief speaker; and on returned to her home in Staunton. 
Thursday, at 8 P. M., the Rey. F. R.| On Easter Day, in Roanoke, both 
Craighill, Archdeacon Rich and Rey.)}Christ and St. John’s churches were 
David H. Lewis will discuss Missions. | crowded. In the afternoon at 4 
On Tuesday afternoon, at 3 o’clock,!o’clock the Sunday School celebrations 


Archdeacon Rich will read the practical were held at both churches. The offer- 
essay, subject: ‘‘Parochial Finance;’ |ings at both churehes and Sunday 
and Wednesday afternoon, at the same Schools were large. 
hour, the Rev. J. W. Cantey Johnson 
will read an essay on ‘‘The Historie and 
Indwelling Christ.” 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Rt. Rev. J. B. Cheshire, D. D., Bishop 


Easter Celebration at Dante. 


Letter from the Bishop. 


Rey. Robert Strange, Bishop of 
the Diocese of East Carolina, who was 
stricken with a severe illness in New 
York, last October, soon after his ar- 
rival there to attend the General Con- 
vention, continues in feeble health, 
but has sent the following letter to 
each parish in his diocese: 


April 9th, 1914. 

My Dear Brethren: I returned to 
Wilmington last week, after a prolong- 
ed absence, and am rejoiced to be back 
in the diocese, among my people and in 
touch with the work. 

My improvement is slow, but I feel 
encouraged and hope to be able to take 
up at least a part of my work in a 
short time. With the assurance of my 
physician that I shall be very much 
better in a short while, I am keeping 
quiet, seeing a few friends each day 
and going out for a short drive. 

With a very grateful heart, I send 
you my Easter greeting, and with a 
brayer for God’s blessing on the work 
in the diocese. 

Affectionately, 
Roperr STRANGE. 


The Haster celebration of the Episco- | 
pal Sunday School at Dante, which was | Rt 
held in the afternoon, was very inter- z 
esting from many standpoints. There 
were about fifty pupils present, and the 
offering amounted to $13.84, which was 
deposited in mite-boxes, which the chil- 
dren carried forward to the chancel 
rail, marching through the church in a 
body, singing ‘‘Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers.” 

Prizes were presented to scholars 
who had learned either the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Creed, the Ten Command- 
ments, or the books of the Bible. 

The Rev. S. F. Opie is in charge of 
this mission, and with the assistance of 
Deaconess Maria Williams, he has built 
up an enthusiastic Sunday School at 
this point, and also has another prom- 
ising school at Bear Wallow, about two 
miles from here. 

St. Paul’s Church, Berkley. 

Bishop Tucker visited St. Paul’s 
Church, Berkley, Norfolk, Va., Rev. J. 
D. Gibson, rector, on the evening of 
Palm Sunday. The Bishop preached a 
strong sermon from the text, St. John, 
18:1: ‘Jesus having loved his own 
which were in the world, loved them 
unto the end.’’ The confirmation class 
was the largest in the history of the 
church, numbering twenty-five. or 
these twenty were adults and half of 
them men. 

'On Haster, at the same church, the 
services were well attended all day, be- 
ginning with the Holy Communion at 
8 A. M. At the 11 o’clock service, and 
again at the children’s service at four 


There could be no more welcomed 
message to the people of this diocese 
than that which gives them hope of 
the early return of their beloved Bish- 
op to his usual strength and useful- 
ness, Rt. Rev. W. A. Guerry, B‘shop of 
South Carolina, will visit the churches 
of Wilmington April 21st and 22d, and 
the church at Southport, for the pur- 
| Dose of confirming. And on the same 


from forty States, including every 
Southern State, reaching West to Cali- 
fornia, and beyond it to Wales, Eng- 
land and Japan. The presence among 
us, for from two to four years, of these 
embryo leaders of thought and society 
afford priceless opportunities of influenc- 
ing their lives and molding their char- 
acters. 
Status of the Church. 


Our strongest religious denominations 
are the Methodists and Baptists, each 
having two handsome buildings, with 
seating capacity in each of from 1,200 
toa 5.0.02 Notwithstanding this, the 
great majority of the student body pre- 
fers to worship with us. We have every 
Sunday morning a Bible class of from 
eighty to one hundred men and women 
students; while the college authorities 
express their sympathy and interest in 
frequent attendance at church services 
and in many other ways’ Grace churcu 
was built, however, when Gainesville— 
now numbering about 12,000 inhabi- 
tants—-was a hamlet. It was meant to 
seat one hundred neople. and is now 
forced to accommodate two hundred, 
while dozens are turned away every 
Sunday. The nearest Episcopal church 
to Grace is sixty miles off. We need 
larger accommodations, and Bishop Nel- 
son, who is warmly interested in the 
work, has given us, at a cost of $4,500, 
one of the finest building sites in the 
town. Here, with faith as our only as- 
set, we have laid and paid for the 
foundation, and every preliminary ar- 
rangement for a new church. We are 
now ready to begin the brick and ce- 
ment structure itself; but we are not 
rich people, many of us being scarcely 
well-to-do. The building will cost from 
$20,000 to $25,000, and still with faith 
as our sole asset—faith in God’s pow- 
er to move human hearts, and to ad- 
vance His kingdom through human in- 
strumentality—we appeal to our breth- 
ren in the Lord throughout the coun- 
try to come to our aid. Contributions 
may be sent to Grace Church Building 
Fund, care Rev. IL. M. Merlinjones, D. 
N., Gainesville, Ga., or to Rt. Rev. C. K. 
Nelson, D. D., Atlanta, Georgia. 
> 

VIRGINIA, 


in the afternoon, the church was filled. 
The offering of the congregation was 
well over $1,100 and the children gave 
for Missions over $115. 

Norfolk Convocation Postponed. 

Word has just been received from 
the Rev. F. R. Lee, at Franklin, that 
on account of the unfinished condition 
of the new church that it will be im- 
possible to hold the Convocation there 
in April. The Convocation has been 
therefore indefinitely postponed. 

sunday School Institute. 


The Sunday School Institute of the 


mission the Rt. Rev. J. B. Cheshire, D. 
D., Bishop of North Carolina, will visit 
Christ church, Elizabeth City, N. C., 
early in May. The standing committee 
has not yet provided a pbishon for gen- 
eral visitation in the diocese. 


Rt. Rev. R. A. Gibson, D. D., Bishop, 


A Call Accepted. 


Rev. W. E. Evans, D. D., has ac- 
cepted the call as rector of St. John’s 
church, West Point, and began this 
charge on Easter Sunday. For the 
past two years, Dr. Evans has been at 
his country home near Dogswell. Pre- 
vious to this he was rector of Advent 
church, Birmingham, Ala. 


Rev. E. M. Jones Afflicted. 


An Encouraging Outlook. 


The Rev. C. P. Parker, of Hartford, 
who recently took charge of the church- 
ers about Hertford, is giving great satis- 
faction to the people of his parish. He 
is an unusually fine preacher, and large 
crowds attend his services. During Lent 
he carried on noon-day services in the 


church hovse at Hertford, which were 

well attended by the business men. The 

consecration and ability of the Rev. Mr. 

Parker promises much for the progress 

of this parish. 

eee 
ATLANTA, 


Norfolk Convocation will hold its spring 
meeting in St. Paul’s church, Berkley, 
Norfolk, Va.. on Friday, April the 24th. 


Mrs. H. F. Binns, who has been doing 
mission work at Dante, in the arch- 
deaconry or the Southwest, having 
given up her senior year at St. Faith’s 
School, for the purpose of assisting 
Deaconess Williams, has left for New| 
York to spend a month. Deaconess 
Williams now has with her, Miss Nelia | 
Saunier of St. Faith’s, who will spend 
the summer at Dante. 

Archdeacon EK. A. Rich has returned 
home to Graham after a ten days’ ab- 
sence, spent in Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New York in the in- 
terest of the Archdeaconry of the 
Southwest. 


Rt Rev. iC: Key Nelson, D:D), Bishop 


Hducational Notes. 


Near Crace church. Gainesville, Geor- 
gia, is a woman’s college with upwards 
,of five hundred students, fifty profes- 
sors and sixty employes; while just out- 
side the town limits, on direct car lines, 
is a military school for young men with 
more than two hundred pupils and the 
usual quota of teachers and assistants. 
_ These institutions have representatives 


The Rev. Edward Valentine Jones, 
for some years rector of Christ church, 
Urbana, has been greatly afflicted re- 
cently. Some years ago he was at- 
tacked by glaucoma in one of his eyes 
and the organ was removed, to pre- 
vent the disease from spreading to the 
other eye. Lately, in December last, 
the other eye became diseased, and he 
lwas taken to an oculist in Washington, 
D. C., and several operations were done 
with the hope of saving the remaining 
organ, but after suffering for several 
months, the case became hopeless and 
the eye was removed so that he is 
jnow totally blind. 

Mr. Jones has been rector of Christ 
church for the past five years, and his 
enforced retirement from his work is 
a blow to his congregation, as well as 
all who knew him. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, 


Rt. Rev. P. M. Rhinelander, D. D., Bishop 
Rt. Rev. Thos. J. Garland, D. D., Suffragan. 


Anniversary and Confirmation. 


On Sunday, March 29th, the Rev. 
Croswell McBee celebrated the tenth an- 
niversary of his rectorship of the 
Church of St. John the Evangelist, 
Lansdowne, Pennsylvania. In the even- 
ing the Rt. Rev. Dr. Thomas J. Garland 
administered the rite of confirmation. 


The Inasmuch Mission. 


Mr. George B. Ellis, who has been a 
mission worker in the New York Bow- 
ery, after a varied career, has become 
the assistant superintendent of the In- 
asmuch mission. Upon his taking up 
his new duties he told the story of his 
life. His fine tenor voice is an aid in 
the work. 


Memorial Unveiled. 


Never was there a more deserving 
memorial set up in any of our churches 
than the handsome bronze tablet un- 
veiled in St. Luke’s church, Kensing- 
ton, on Sunday, April 5th, in memory 
of Miss Catharine Crawford Biddle. 
Many of her friends and the members 
of the Catharine C. Biddle Bible class 
were in the large congregation. The 
rector, the Rev. Joseph Manuel, read 
the service and his young son pulled 
the silk cord that unveiled the tablet. 
In his sermon, the Rev. James DeWolf 
Perry, D. D., who had known Miss Bid- 
dle for fifty years, referred to her long 
and devoted life-work in that section. 
The tablet is the gift of her neices, the 
Misses Vandervoort, and bears the fol- 
lowing inscription: “To the glory of 
God and in loving memory of Catharine 


Crawford Biddle. Born November 17, 
13816, Died March 13, 1912.7 Her 


whole life was one of complete devo- 
tion to the service of God and His 
Church, which she dearly loved. Her 
virtues are endearingly enshrined in 
the hearts of all that knew her. It was 
out of the small beginning of starting a 
Sunday School during the Civil War, 
while nursing and caring for the 
wounded soldiers, that the strong and 
flourishing parish of St. Luke has 
grown. 


Successful People’s Service. 


During the past two months the Rev. 
C. C. Pierce, D. D., has been holding 
in St. Matthew’s church, Francisville, a 
People’s Service, on Sunday evenings, 
with great success. They have been 
the means of materially increasing the 
congregations and arousing a more 
earnest spirit of co-operation along all 
lines of parish work. He has been 
preaching a course of sermons on “The 
People,’ which have been subjects of 
gratifying comments. A special pro- 
gramme is printed for each Sunday 


night. Dr. Pierce has so reorganized 
the Men’s Club that it will include all 
the male communicants of St. Matthew’s 
church, and its object is to bring 
Churchmen and non-Churchmen togeth- 
er for their mutual, social, moral and 
religious advancement and to make bet- 
ter the neighborhood. Through the 
energy of kind friends a complete sys- 
tem of electric lighting has been install- 
ed in the rectory, making it an entirely 
new place. 


Death of a Beloved Churchman. 


The church in Conshohocken will 
greatly feel the loss of J. Ellwood Lee, 
who entered into rest at his home, Lee- 


after a short illness. 
throughout the land by his inventions. 
He began as a poor man, but as this 
world’s goods came to him he became 
a true philanthropist, giving liberally 
to deserving persons and objects and 
was always considerate of his em- 
ployees. He was greatly interested in 
educational and Church work. He was 
a school director, councilman, a trus- 
tee of the free library and a vestryman 
of Calvary church. 


At a conference of the Tter-Church 
Federation, held in the Ceneral Y. M. 
C. A. building, on Thursday afternoon, 
April 9th, Bishop Rhinelander spoke of 
Southern Philadelphia as a rich field for 
real missionary work. He said that 
from every point of view this is a time 
for us to redouble our energy in every 
parish and mission in the district. 


OHIO. 


Rt. Rev. W. A. Leonard, D. D., Bishop. 


Missionary Administration. 


At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Missions of the diocese several advance 
steps were taken in missionary admin- 
istration. The mission of St. Paul’s, 
Kenton, was withdrawn from Trinity 
parish, Findlay, with which it had been 
connected for some time, and was join- 
ed to St. Mary’s mission, Marysville, 
the two to form a charge for the pres- 
ent under a student. The mission of 
the Annunciation, Bowling Green, which 
for some time has been vacant, will 
be attached to the parish at Findlay 
as soon as a clergyman can be secured 
for that important parish. The Rev. 
Albion H. Ross, rector of St. Paul's, 
Marion, who has been in charge of the 
mission at Marysville, will take over 
the missions of the Good Shepherd, 
Cardington and Transfiguration, Mt. 
Gilead, two small congregations con- 
tiguous to Marion. The Rev. Harold 
Jenkin is now in charge of St. Paul’s, 
Conneaut, in which mission he has his 
residence, and of the rural mission of 
St. Matthew’s, Hast Plymouth, both of 
which congregations had been vacant 
for some months. The Rev. Creetus A. 
Dowell, rector of St. Peter’s, Ashtabula, 
and also priest-in-charge at Trinity, 
Jefferson, has taken under his over- 
sight, Grace mission, Ashtabula, in 
which he is assisted by his lay reader 
and the Rev. Mr. Jenkin. The missions 
of Trinity, Alliance and St. Mark’s, Sid- 
ney, have been selected as strategic 
points, and as soon as they can be se- 
cured a clergyman will be placed in 
charge at each, liberal stipend having 
been provided. Hitherto the annual 
Thanksgiving offerings of the children 
have been placed in the missionary 
treasury of the diocese for general use. 
This year they are to be devoted to the 
maintenance of the missions at Alli- 
ance and Sidney, these to be known as 
“The Children’s Missions.” 

The board’s committee on finance has 
been authorized to ask the parishes of 
the diocese for an increase of $4,000 
per annum, effective from May 1, 1914, 
the same to cover the amount of inter- 
est on invested funds, the latter to be 
used entirely for advance work. 


Addresses by the Bishop. 


During the Lenten 
Leonard made addresses in the Cathe- 
dral each Tuesday afternoon to the 
children of the parish, and at the cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion each 
Thursday morning to the members of 


land, on Wednesday evening, April 8th, pene altar society. The absence on ac- 


He was known , 


season Bishop | 
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count of illness of the Coadjutor-Bishop, 
has again thrown upon the Bishop the 
entire responsibilities of the diocese to- 
gether with constant duties at the 
cathedral, the new dean not yet having 
been chosen, and he is carrying the 
burden with his accustomed ‘excellent 
endurance. 


Rev. Charles O. Rundell, who was 
ordained to the priesthood April 4th, 
and who for several years has been pro- 
fessor of German in Buchtel College, 
Akron, has been called to St. Mark’s 
church, Diocese of Western Massachu- 
setts, and will take charge the first of 
July. He will both minister and preach 
in the German as well as in the English 
language. 


OKLAHOMA. 


. Rev. F. K. Brooke, D. D., Bishop. 
ena 


A Deacon Ordered. 


On Tuesday before Easter, April 7th, 
in the Chapel of the Redeemer, Okla- 
homa City, Bishop Brooke ordered dea- 
con Mr, Jedediah Edmead. The Bish- 
op preached. Dean Colton, of the 
Cathedral, presented the candidate, and 
Rev. V. C. Griffith, of Norman, took 
part in the services. Mr. Hdmund is 
in charge of the work among colored 
people in Oklahoma City and Shawnee. 


Bishop Brooke was taken ill while 
holding a mission at Stillwater, March 
10th, and has only in the past few 
days been able to take up, partially, 
again, his work. 


TENNESSEE. 


TF (Gallor; 


Rt. Rev. D: D., Bishop: 


Date of Convention Changed. 


The Bishop has changed the date of 
the meeting of the Convention of the 
Diocese from May 9th and 10th, to 
April 29th and 30th. This change in 
date has been made necessary on ac- 
count of the meeting of the Conference 
of Charities and Corrections and the 
Sociological Congress, which is to be 
held in Memphis from May 5th to May 
10th. 


Woman's Auviliary. 


The Tennessee Branch of the Wo- 
man’s Auxiliary to the Board of Mis- 
sions will hold its twenty-seventh an- 
nual meeting in Grace church, Mem- 
phis, on April 28th, 29th and 30th. At 
the opening meeting on April 28th, the 
Bishop of the Diocese will be the cele- 
brant of the Holy Communion. This 
service wiii be followed by a business 
meeting at which time Mrs. John 


Shortridge, the president, will deliver 
her annual address. Miss Emily C. 
Tillotsen, assistant secretary of the 


Woman’s Auxiliary, will be present at 
the meeting and will organize and con- 
duct a mission study class at that time. 


Diocesan Notes. 


3 The new president of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga and St. Louis Railway is 
doing much to further the interest of 
the Church in Tennessee. He has ac- 
cepted his appointment as a member 
of the Episcopal Endowment Commis- 
sion, which has for its object the rais- 
ing of $100,000 go that the diocese 
may be able to comply with the Bish- 
ops request for some additional Epis- 
copal supervision. Mr. Peyton is also 
a lay reader and is very active in all 
the work of the Church. 
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Dr. Burr J. Ramage, of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, Washington, D. C., and 
for some time professor of history and 

dean of the law school at Sewanee, died 
- in Washington on March 2d. The bur- 
jal was from All Saints’ chapel, Se- 
wanee, March 28th. 

Mrs.. Mary Cunningham. Wicks, 
nearly thirty years identified with 
University of the South, died at Se- 
wanee on March 23d. Mrs. Wick’s 
home will be remembered by many of 
the old students as the center for many 
years of a very gracious hospitality. 

Grace church, Memphis, Rev. BE. 
Steirling Gunn, rector, has recently 
taken up another one of the church 
bonds for which $1,014 was paid. This 
is the second bond that has been re- 
tired in the last two years and there 
is on hand nearly three hundred dol- 
lars more to be used towards the re- 
tirement of a third bond. The Bishop 
visited the parish on Palm Sunday 
night, at which time he confirmed sev- 
enteen candidates. 

The Rt. Rev. William’ C. Gray, D. D., 
retired Bishop of Southern Florida, will 
shortly move to Nashville, which place 
he will make his future home. Bishop 
Gray was for many years the rector of 
the Church of the Advent in Nashville 
and he will be welcomed back by many 
of his old friends. 

The new addition for small boys 
built at the Church Home in Mem- 
phis at a cost of about ten thousand 
dollars and containing a new steam 
laundry, fully equipped, hag been en- 
tirely paid for and the Bishop of the 
diocese is expected to consecrate it at 
some convenient hour during the meet- 
ing of the Diocesan Convention on 
April 28th, 29th and 380th. The work 
of the home is most efficiently con- 
ducted by Sister Anne Christine, who 
for many years has given her life to it. 

Owing to conflicts in the engage- 
ments of so many who were to parti- 
cipate,. the installation of Bishop 
Knight as the new Vice-Chancellor of 
the University has been postponed from 
April 30th to one of the days of the 
commencement exercises in June. The 
Bishop was the guest recently of the 
Nashville Alumni Association and there 
was much enthusiasm for Sewanee and 
many plans were outlined for the com- 
ing year. : 

The funeral of Dr. B. J. Ramage was 
conducted from the University chapel 
at half-past nine o’clock, Frilay morn- 
ing, March 28th. At the time of his 
death, Dr. Ramage was associated with 
the Department of Justice in Washing- 
ton, D. C., but many of the old Sewanee 
boys will remember him as professor of 
history -and dean of the law depart- 
ment. 

An Alumni Association has been or- 
ganized in each of the following cities: 
New York, Philadelphia, Charleston 
and Columbia, 8. C., Jacksonville, At- 
lanta, Birmingham, Montgomery, Chat- 
tanooga, Nashville, Memphis, Shreve- 
port, Austin, San Antonio and Houston. 
An effort is being made to organize 
additional. associations in Tampa, Pen- 
sacola, Wilmington, N. C., Augusta, 
Savannah, Mobile, Jackson, Miss., 
Natchez, New Orleans, Little Rock and 
Louisville. 

The University catalogue for the ses- 
sion of 1913-14, with announcements 
for 1914-15 has been issued. The cat- 
alogue shows sixteen students in the 
Theological Department and one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven in the Academic 
Department, and in addition to these 
there are one hundred and sixteen stu- 
dents in the Military Academy. An- 
nouncement has also been made for 


for 
the. 
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the summer quarter of the University 
session which begins June 20th and 
closes September 4th. 

The Sewanee Military Academy will 
send a picked company of fifty cadets 
to participate in the Confederate Re- 
union to be held in Jacksonville, Fla., 
May. It will be remembered that on 
the occasion of the inauguration of 
President Wilson the cadets of the 
Academy received special commenda- 


tion from Major Wood of the United | 


States Army for their manly bearing 
and splendid training. 


NEW YORK. 


Rt. Rev. D, H. Greer, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. C. S. Burch, D. D., Suffragan. 


Easter Day in New York. 


The predictions of the weather man, 
that Easter Day in New York would be 
cold and rainy, went all for naught. 
The day was warm and bright, and 
attendance upon churches was limited 
only by the number of sittings, and in 
many cases the standing-room. At fa- 
mous churches like Trinity, Grace, St. 
Bartholomew’s, St. Thomag’, All 
Angels’, St. Agnes’, Intercession, Incar- 
nation and St. Andrew’s, many people 
were unable to gain admittance. At 
the Cathedral Bishop Greer preached, 
and hundreds were unable to gain ad- 
mittance. His sermon was an effort to 
prove the practical character of the 
Easter message for a democratic world. 
His points were that many people now- 
a-days seek recognition of their achieve- 
ment, such recognition to be material. 
They forget, the Bishop thought, that 
character, and not circumstance, is the 
test in a democratic age as in no other, 
and under a Christian rule as under no 
other. 

In New York at this Easter flowers 
were plentiful, cheap, and great varie- 
ties in colors were employed. St. 
Thomas’, St. Bartholomew’s, Trinity 
and All Angels’ showed the most elab- 
orate settings. The Cathedral decora- 
tions were quite modest. Practically 
all flowers are sent in as memorials, or 
else are purchased from special funds. 
None come from regular resources of 
parishes. The displays represent $400 
to $800 each, and this year in greater 
numbers than ever before designers 
were engaged to arrange them. Cut 
flowers are little used. Almost all are 
potted plants when not returned to 
be sold by florists are sent to sick peo- 
ple in the parish or to hospitals. A 
perfect day; Haster 1914, in New York 
showed more flowers than for years. 


Week Day Services Well Attended. 


Lent attendance in New York, down- 
town churches only, reached a total of 
210,600 this year, or 40,000 more 
than last year. The reasons for the 
tremendous increase were, more church- 
es open and greater numbers of women 
attending. The numbers include four 
Roman churches, where noon-day 
masses are said, and in six denomina- 
tional churches services were held dur- 
ing Holy Week only. Church services 
were the vast majority in numbers and 
attendance. The figures, very care- 
fully kept, are week-day only, not Sun- 
days or week-nights, and practically 
all business people. It is found that 
churches are attended by far more peo- 
ple, when well down-town and when 
they provide noonday preachers, than 
ever they were when surrounded by 
residences and being run under what 
are regarded as normal conditions. For 
example, the noonday attendance at old 
Trinity reached a total of 338,000, at 
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Grace 16,700, and at old St. Paul’s 
chapel 11,500. At Grace church, on 
Good Friday, 4,629 persons came and 
went, and at Trinity the number was 
6,070. These numbers were during the 
three-hour services. It is found that 
Holy Week services number almost as 
many as the rest of Lent together, 


Gift for the Endowment of the Cathe- 
dral Choir School. 


Announcement was made by Dean 
Grosvenor of the Cathedral of a gift 
of $500,000 to the Cathedral trustees 
for endowment of the Cathedral Choir 
School. The gift came in the form of 
a pledge, which pledge was placed on 
the Cathedral altar on Easter morn- 
ing. The giver is Frederick G. Bourne, 


;Of Oakdale, Long Island, who is presi- 


dent of the Singer Manufacturing Co., 
a director in many financial institu- 
tions, and member of many clubs. A 
reason for his gift, however, is his in- 
terest in and identification with Church 
music. As a boy he was chorister in 
eld Trinity, and as man he served 
many years in Incarnation choir. He 
1s now actively engaged in Church 
music and choir work in a parish on 
Long Island. His one condition was 


jthat he be elected a member of the 


Cathedral choir. Needless to say he 
was so elected, and, led by the Bishop, 
in the choir-room immediately after 
the Easter morning service, he was 
given three rousing cheers. ‘ 

The Cathedral Choir School was be- 
gun soon after the Cathedral started 
services, and is one of two such schools 
in New York, Grace being the other. 
It has a building on the Cathedral 
grounds that cost $150,000, recently 
opened, and that accommodates forty 
boys. It is held to surpass the famous 
schools of England, or most of them. 
The new choirmaster of St. Thomas’ 
church, Dr..Noble, who came to New 
York from York Minster, England, com- 
plains of the difficulty of getting boys 
for choir work in New York, as com- 
pared with experience in England, and 
longs for the day when St. Thomas may 
have its own choir school. 


Bronx Church House. 


Bishop Greer regards a brief article 
recently appearing in the Southern 
Churchman as unfair to the Bronx 
Church House, and adds that if Bronx 
parishes fail to use the House as they 
might, it does not follow that the 
House fails in its motive and purpose. 
He says the House never did larger so- 
cial and athletic work than now, and 
that all talk of turning it into a school, 
as some outsiders have proposed, is 
wide of the mark. The Bishop says: 

“The Bronx Church House is doing a 
work for young men, not to mention 
women and boys, that ought to be done 
throughout all New York. It is the 
type of work that is to prevent, in 
large measure, the raising up of more 
gunmen. Never were clubs of all kinds 
more active or more useful than to-day 
in the Bronx Chureh House. The 
House is fulfilling the precise service 
for which it was erected. If Bronx 
parishes do not use it to the extent 
they might, and that they may later on 
when they realize more fully its pos- 
sible service to them, that is not the 
fault of the House or of its conduct. 
The House and its work are modern in 
method, fit modern needs, and do re- 
ligious work as well, as athletic and 
social work, even if they do not have 
constant religious services. Its useful- 
ness is taking time to determine and 
prove. But so far it is a pronounced 
success. I wish New York had far 
more such Church houses.’’ 
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NEW JERSEY. 


Rt. Rev. John Searborough, D. D., Bishop. 
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sterility. Hybridity is seen both among 
plants and animals. The common mule 
instance. There are lives that 


|" wealth, transforming it into a lever 
lift to higher endeavors; it will rej 
in a prison as truly as in a palac 


———— ‘ have no reproductive power out of mere | will consecrate liberty to high uses, 


- Atlantic City. 


Good Friday the First Presbyterian 
Church took up a collection at its ser- 
vices and turned over the fifty dollars 
thus amassed, to: the rector of St. 
James Episcopal church, who, after an 
admirable battle against heavy odds, 
has sent out an appeal for financial 
assistance on HEaster Day. 

It was a fitting touch to the week 
of all weeks when the world is direct- 
ing its attention to commemorating the 
sorrows, of the Saviour of mankind. A 
lesson was imparted by the contribu- 
tion that is aside from all considera- 
ion of the material value of the ac- 
tion. 

Creeds have their value and religious 
denominations their claims to respect, 
but beyond these figmentary barriers 
that separate men into so-called folds, 
there lies the greater claim of giving 
assistance to another more unfortunate 
regardless of the merits of his doctrine. 
Ir is a time when trifles must be sub- 
merged. 

A church of one denomination has 
assisted another, for both are devoted 


to the one purpose, that of saving mefi | 


for the Kingdom of the Christ who is 
to reign. 


The rector of St. James is asking for | 
His church is an ornamental . 


support. 
addition to his district, his services are 
silently effecting great good among a 
large class. 
should rally to assist the rector who 
has spent seventeen years of labors in 
iHisecitye itis, 2,cause that ‘is. de- 
serving. 
SCPE RR A TL DN 


The Fruits of the Spirit. 


Fruit is the visible outgrowth of a life 
within. If a tree bears fruit, it:is ac- 


cepted as a sure proof that it is alive.) terjy dead that it cannot produce fruit. 


To be sure you may see a tree loaded | phere is such material in the world, but | 


with fruit and yet the tree may be dead. 


We have seen a Christmas tree, greeN never under the control of environment, | 


and beautiful, with oranges tied all over. 


it with ribbons, but the tree did not bear 
the oranges. The union between a tree 
and its fruit must always be a vital 


union, it can never be mechanical; the | 


fruit must arise out of the life, as its 
own immediate product. The fruits. of 
the Spirit must arise from the life of 
the Spirit within us. It is possible to 
have virtues stuck all over you, like the 
oranges tied on to a Christmas tree, 
which is also bedecked with tinsel, and 
which has on it many good things for 
the children, but is nevertheless not a 
living tree. Your cultivated niceties, 
your good manners, your estheticism 
generally, is all good in its way, but its 
way may be after all the way of death. 
Thousands of men and thousands of wo- 
‘men more cultivated than you or I have 
“gone down to hell. The worst periods 
of spiritual death that history records 
have been the periods of greatest culture 
in the fine arts. Witness the rotting con- 
dition of society in Greece just after the 
time of Pericles, and the rotten condi- 
tion of society in the last days of the 
Roman Republic and the first decades of 
the Empire. Witness also the terrible 
state of society under the Italian Renais- 
sance. It is not estheticism that our 
humanity needs so much; it needs Life. 
The life will be attested by its own fruit. 

There is such a thing in this world as 
life without fruit—barren life, “nothing 
but leaves.” Nature has many barren 
trees, yielding no fruit at all. There is 


Those with abtindance) 


defectiveness of life-force; seen in feeble 
seeds, too feeble to germinate, or to grow 
after germination; seen also in animal 
life of feeble constitution. There are 


still other lives that are barren because. 


of the badness of the material upon 
which the life-force must exert itself, 
badness of environment. 

But God did not so ordain life, even 
in the world of Nature. The record 
reads: “And God said, Let the earth 
bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, 
and the fruit tree yielding fruit after his 
kind, whose seed is in itself, upon the 
earth: and it was so.” When He had 
made the fowls of the air and the fishes 
of the sea, He blessed them, and said, 
“Be fruitful, and multiply, and fill the | 
waters in the seas ,and let fowl multiply | 
in the earth.’”’ And when He made man; | 
he said, “Be fruitful, and multiply, and 
replenish the earth.” Barrenness of life | 
results from a disturbance of the original | 
arrangement which God ordained. Life 
in all the domain of Nature has been 
disturbed, disordered by sin, so that “the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth 
together in pain till now,” being ‘“‘made 
subject to vanity, not willing, but by 
reason of him who hath subjected the 
same in hope,’’ waiting to be delivered 
from, its corruption, as it shall be when 
we shall have seen the new heavens and 
the new earth. 

In the domain of spiritual life we see 
not such disturbances. Life is not un- 
hindered, to be sure, not unfettered here 
as yet; but it is in the domain that is | 


| still under the immediate hand of God.’ 
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It comes by a new creation, as we have 
seen, and when re-created, it still has 
the powers that belong to life. It is 
never wholly barren, will always bear 
fruit; it knows no curse of hybridity; 
the life-force out of which it grows is 
never defective—it is the mighty power 
of God; it never enters material so ut-' 


the Spirit of God lets it alone It is 
but is superior to all environment. The | 
only environment that it needs is a soul 
where it is allowed to enter and to re- 
main. If the soul refuses it entrance, 
it will not force an entrance; if the soul | 
admits it, there is nothing on earth or! 
under the earth that can prevent its en- | 
trance, and there is nothing on earth or! 
under the earth that can dislodge it or 
even hinder it in its growth. A man 
may even fear that he is lost forever, 
but if the Spirit of God is moving him 
to any desire for a better life, it is a 
sure token that there is hope of him, and 
a sure token that his life may yet come 
to a glorious fruitage. For such desire 
could not arise within a dead man of it- 
self, and is the, voice of the Spirit of 
God at the door of-.his heart, saying, 
“Open unto\ me.” If he will let Him in, 
He can still do wonderful things for 
him. If only he will be obedient, his 
life may. be brought to splendid fruitage. 
Environment, so active in Nature, can- 
not prevent full fruitage here. Perfect 
apples, on a tree with perfect life, may 
be preyed upon by insects and birds, 
may be beaten by hail, or nipped by 
frost; a score of things may happen to 
them to prevent them from a full devel- 
opment. A perfect human or animal or- 
ganism may be maimed, preyed upon by 
disease, in a thousand ways prevented 
from obtaining its growth and matur- 
ity. The Spirit’s life is beyond the 
power of circumstances. It will shine 
in poverty as gloriously as in wealth; 


hybrid life, whose chief characteristic is|it will resist the corrupting power of 


utilize enthrallment for purposes equally 
high; it will bless our strength, but it 
‘will also triumph over our weaknesses 
and our diseases. He that drinks of the 
wells of salvation drinks of the water of 
life, waters which do not depend upon 
what is going on upon the surface, arte- 
'gian waters that gathered far up on the 
hills of the heavens, and have percolated 
'down beneath all the surface stratifica- 
‘tions of the earth. ‘Whosoever shall 
‘drink of the water that I shall give him 
shall never thirst; but the water that I 
shall give him shall be in him a well of 
water springing up into everlasting life,” 
and “he that believeth on me, as the 
Scripture hath said, out of his belly shall 
flow rivers of living water. But this he 
spake of the Spirit, which they that be- 
lieve on him should receive.’—Western 
Methodist. 


| 


Quiet Hour. 


Do you ever read the exhortations in 
the Office for Holy Communion as you 
make preparation to respond to the 
Lord’s love in coming to the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper? Read the first one 
after the Prayer for the Church Mili- 
tant. Notice how the ground of our 
membership in Christ is indicated in 
“His meritorious Cross and Passion.”’ 
Endeavor to carry out the requirement 
“to examine your lives and conversations 
by the rule of God’s Commandments. 
Then turn to the third exhortation, and 
notice how the examination is empha- 
sized, ‘all persons diligently to try and 
examine themselves.” The exhortation 
closes with the note of thanksgiving, “Ye 
are to give most humble and hearty 
thanks to God for the redemption of the 
world.” In that spirit of thanksgiving 
and self-dedication, in perfect charity 
with all men, we shall be meet partakers 
of these holy mysteries. 

An Italian proverb says, “When 
closes a door, He opens a window.” 
we finding this true in our lives? 
any restriction and thwarting of p 
which comes mean the o#?*ning 
eyes to new possibilities of resent 
ditions? Every time God closes a door 
through which we intended to pass to 
new things or to the continued enjoy- 
ment of the old, He gives us a window 
through which the benediction of His 
sunshine streams. ‘The Lord makes his 
face to shine upon us, and lifts up the 
light of his countenance upon us.” 

Emerson says: “Finish every day and 
be done with it. You have done what 
vou could. Some blunders and absurdi- 
ties, no doubt, crept in; forget them as 
soon as you can. To-morrow is a new 
day; begin it well and serenely, and with 
too high a spirit to be cumbered with 
your old nonsense. This day is all that 
is good and fair. It is too dear, with 
its hopes and invitations, to waste a 
moment on the yesterdays.” 

et. Paul says: “Forgetting everything 
that is past, and stretching forward to 
What lies in front of me, with my eyes 
fixed on the good, I push on to secure 
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the prize of God’s heavenward call in 
Christ Jesus.” St. Paul forgets “in 
Christ’” and resolves “in Christ,” which 


is much better. Christ is the best exem- 
plar of the true dignity and possibilities 
of human life. We may resolve to for- 
get what is past, but we cannot put it 
behind us until we have acknowledged 
its deficiencies and seen the chance of 
better things. Christ’s great gift is to 
release us from the burden of the past 
and to point out the future possibilities 
of each life—Canadian Churchman. 
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- Our Heavenly Father's Care. 


Vv 

‘® and again our eyes are opened 
louwsue anew the tender and sufficient 
care our Heavenly Father spreads about 
His children, A sweet-spirited pastor 
of one of the little Protestant Italian 
churches of New England, who had put 
aside the comfortable existence of a Ro- 
man Catholic clergyman to engage in ag- 
gressive Christian work for the salvation 
of his people, was receiving a meagre 
salary in his new field. One day he was 
telling a friend how God provided for 
him and his family. “I am very happy,” 
said he. “I ask God for my little bread 
in the morning and He always send.” It 
was a joy to look into his beaming face. 
“Have you two children now?” the friend 
inquired. How the smile lighted up his 
countenance! “I have four!” he respond- 
ed. “First came little girl, then twins, 
and now little boy. I didn’t know what 
I should do with so much mouths, but 
good people sent me money. I don't 
know who they are, so I can’t thank.” 
Then, bending nearer, with a happy, 
restful look filling the eyes, he added: 
“Oh! Oh! but hand of God is good. I 
don’t see that-a hand, but that-a hand 
work just the same.” 


And how true to the experience of 
many a child of God ring these halting 
worcs from the lips of the little Italian | 
pastor. How they lead us down the ages, | 
noting the watchful care of the Father’ 
for His workers of all time! How they| 
reveal the good things God has sent to 
friends and the people about us! And 
how they make us turn to our own lives | 
and count blessing after blessing, till we| 
are ready to voice the words of the 
Psalmist: “Oh, how great is Thy good- 
ness which Thou hast laid up for them 
that fear Thee!’”’ With hearts reassured 
by the knowledge that God does provide 
for His own, and with such praise upon 
our lips, we go out to meet the privileges 
of Christian service heartened and 
strengthened. 


An Ancient Missionary. 


= book of Jonah has encountered 

ocriticic a, but it is a very human 
moun. An .cgument for its genuineness 
could be made upon this basis alone. 
Jonah was appointed a missionary, and 
he acted just like very many people have 
done in all ages. In fact, he is an ex- 
cellent example of how to be and how 
not to be a missionary. The word mis- 
sionary is used here not in its specific 
but in its general sense. Every Chris- 
tian is a missionary. Every believer is 
sent of God. He does not have to be a 
preacher to be a missionary or go to 
some far off country, or a destitute cor- 
ner of his own land. But he is sent into 
the world to represent Jesus Christ in 
just that place which the Lord chooses 
for him. 

In reference to this mission there are 
those who attempt to do the very thing 
which Jonah did. They try to run away 
from it. God told Jonah to go east, but 
he tried to go west. He found a ship 
sailing to the other end of the Mediter- 
ranean and he took passage. He thought 
he was getting away from God, but he 
found out differently by and by. He 
found that Jehovah was out on the sea, 
and controlled it, that He could raise a 
terrific storm, and make it impossible 
for him to travel further toward Tar- 
shish. Just so many a man has been call- 
ed of God to do a certain work and tried 
to get-away from it. He has set out in 
the other direction, and has been willing 
to pay his money for something God has, 
not told him to do, to undertake a much 
more difficult task than that to which 


God in the way. 
a storm or a whale, but other obstacles 
just as real, and experiences just as se- 
vere. 


A happy thing it is when such a man 


becomes as repentant as Jonah became. 
That was an eloquent prayer that Jonah 
prayed down in the depths to which he 


went. And it reached high heaven. 
Sometimes a man needs to know the 
depths before he will pray aright, to 


‘know the utter darkness of soul before 


he will cry for the light of life. 

But Jonah had a second opportunity 
and he embraced it. God said a second 
time, “Arise, go to Nineveh,” and Jonah 
went at once and speedily. He under- 
took to do the thing God told him to do. 
He did it well. He had done only one 
day’s preaching when the king gave or- 
ders for fasting and prayer, and it was 
not long until the whole city was at the 
feet of Jonah’s God. Jonah spoke the 
words God gave him to speak. That is 
all any missionary is required to do—de- 
liver God’s message. He is not to say 


what he thinks the message is, or phi- | 
losophize about it, or say what he thinks | 


it ought to have been. He is to speak the 
word God gives him. God will: take care 
of His word. It will not return to Him 


void. It will certainly accomplish God's 
intention. The Church cannot convert 
anybody. It can only preach the Gospel. 


God will take care of the results. 

Then when God had pardoned Nineveh 
and given it another lease of life, Jonah 
had a queer lapse. He complained be- 
cause God had done just what he thought 
He would before he left his native land, 
extend mercy to the penitent. It is hard 
to explain Jonah’s conduct. This much 
is plain, if the story of Jonah was forged, 
it would not have ended thus. When 
man writes a story that lives as long as 
the book of Jonah has, it turns out hap- 
pily. But here is a man who is angry 
because he has succeeded and asks God 
to take his life because Nineveh has been 
spared. What is the explanation? Was 
he afraid that he and his nation were 
brought under greater obligations to 
Nineveh? ‘There seem to be people who 
give half-heartedly and pray indifferent- 
ly for mission work among the non- 
Christian races because if missions suc- 
ceed it will make greater and greater de- 
mands upon them. Is not the challenge 
of China greater to-day, when there are 
large numbers flocking into the Chinese 
Christian Church, than when Morrison 
landed and there was not a single Chi- 
nese Christian in the Empire? Is it not 
greater than it was ten years ago? And 
greater than when the Empire fell and 
the Republic sprang up? 

Jonah shows how to be a missionary 
of the Cross—by bearing the message 
sod gives us—and how not to be a mis- 
sionary—by trying to run away from 
our duty and by grudging the very suc- 
cess of our labors.—Christian Observer. 


Knowledge of God. 


Knowledge of God is not a mental 
expertness in the unlocking and under- 
standing of mysteries. It igmenot 2 
wealth of discovery made by the im- 
plements of logic. Logic may help to 
give a man a theology. It will never 
give him a religion. Mental conclusions 
and spiritual experiences are quite two 
different things. Reason may gather 
piles of knowledge concerning the his- 
toric Jesus, but reason alone will give 
me nothing about the risen Christ. 1 
want to know the Jesus history, but I 
want to have communion with the 
Christ of faith. Such knowledge of the 
Lord comes to us through the act and 
attitude of faith. Faith is more than 


He has not encountered , the will. 


It is more than a verdict; 
it is the execution of the verdict. It 
is of momentous importance to remem- 
ber that the very core of faith is mo- 
tion—a movement of the will toward 
the holy Lord. The act of faith 1s 
yielding of the personal life to the God 
who is revealed to us in Jesus Christ 
our Lord. And the life of faith is the 
constant repetition of that act of sur- 
render until the repeated acts become 
an attitude, and every choice and will 
in life is stamped with the pleasure and 
fear of God.—J. H. Jowett. 


“The Lord Thinketh Upon Me.” 


The saints of old had no shadow of 
doubt that God was interested in them. 
The Old Testament is full of this testi- 
mony. God took an interest in Abra- 
ham, in Jacob, in Moses, in David, in 
Amos, in one and all of His saints, and 
He is represented as being so interested 
that He came and talked to them and 
walked with them. And in the New 
Testament« this testimony is even fuller 
and more complete. God was so inter- 
ested in men that He sent Christ to 
earth to reveal to men the infinite love 
which dwelt in the bosom of the Father. 

And this interest was of the most per- 
sonal and minute character. There was 
clear recognition that God was inter- 
ested in great national movements, and 
that His providential care was exercised 
over His people Israel; but there was 
just as clear recognition that God was 
interested in the individual, and that 
there was a special watch-care over each 
life. In the Old Testament, while the 
nation is prominent, and rightly so, the 
individual is never submerged. 

And the teachings of Christ upon this 
point are remarkably clear and explicit. 
To those who listened to him there 
could be no doubt as to his views. “Are 
not two sparrows sold for a farthing, and 
not one of them is forgotten before 
God;” and “The very hairs of your head 
are all numbered,” tell us plainly as pos- 
sible what Christ taught. And the mar- 
velous parables insist upon this fact— 
the prodigal son, the lost sheep, the lost 
piece of money, all emphasize, as clearly 
as human speech can emphasize, the 
value of the individual in the sight of 
God, And wherever the gospel of our 
Lord is proclaimed, this fact is accorded 
a most prominent place. God values the 
individual, and God cares for him in a 
most particular and intimate fashion. 


The Bible. 


The Book contains the mind of God, 
the state of man, the way of salvation, 
the doom of sinners, and happiness of 
believers. its doctrine is holy, its pre- 
cepts are binding, its histories are true, 
and its decision immutable. Read it 


,to be wise, believe it to be safe, and 


| practice it to be holy. 


It contains light 


|to direct you, food to support you and 


comfort to cheer you. It is the trav- 
eler’s map, the pilgrim’s staff, the pilot’s 
compass, the soldier’s sword, and the 
Christian’s charter. Here heaven is 
opened and the gates of hell disclosed. 
Christ is its grand subject, our good 
its design, and the glory of God its end. 


It should fill the memory, rule the 
heart, and guide the feet. Read it 
Slowly, frequently, prayerfully. It is a 


mine of wealth, health to the soul, and 
a river of pleasure. It was. given you 
here in this life, will be opened at the 
judgment, and is established forever. 
Tt involves the highest responsibility, 
will reward the greatest labor, and con- 
demn all who trifle with its sacred con- 
tents. 
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He Pleads for Me. 


Jesus, the Crucified, pleads for me, 
While He is nailed to the shameful tree, 
Scorned and forsaken, derided and cursed, 
See how His enemies do their worst! 
Yet, in the midst of the torture and shame, 
Jesus, the Crucified, breathes my name; 
Wonder of wonders, oh, how can it be? 
Jesus, the .Crucified, pleads for me! 


Lord, I have left Thee, I have denied, 
Followed the world in my selfish pride; 
“Slay Him, away with Him, crucify!” 
Lord, I have joined in the hateful cry, 
Lord, I have done it, Oh! ask me not how; 
yoven the thorns for Thy tortured brow; 
Yet in His pity, so boundless and free, 


Jesus, the Crucified, pleads for me! 
“Though thou hast left me and wandered 
away, 


‘ 
Chosen the darkness instead of the day; 


Though thou art covered with many a 
stain, 

Though thou hast wounded me oft and 
again; 

Though thou hast followed thy wayward 


will; 
Yet, in my pity, I love thee still.” 
Wonder of wonders it ever must be! 
Jesus, the Crucified, pleads for me! 


Jesus is dying, in agony sore, 
Jesus is suffering more and more, 
Jesus is bowed with the weight of His 
woe, 
Jesus is faint with each bitter throe. 
Jesus is bearing it all in my stead, 
Pity Incarnate for me has bled; 
Wonder of wonders it ever must be! 
Jesus, the Crucified, pleads for me! 
—Rev. W. J. Sparrow Simpson. 


“Greater Love Hath No Man.” 


John Carpenter, cripple and profes- 
sionaal beggar, sat in a box-perambu- 
lator at his usual street corner, wan 
of face and with a blackness of heart 
unspeakable. 

His head was bowed, his eyes 
moody: he was brooding over what had 
happened that morning. He had felt 
so ill that the thought of getting up 
and turning out into the cold was 
wellnigh unendurable. But his wife 
had stood over him with such a look 
en her prinched face—there was no 
bite or sup in the house for the three 
starving children! 

“You do look mortal bad,” she said 
tonelessly; ‘it’s a pity you can’t go 
out to-day. It’s always when you looks 
your worst you does your best. I’ve 
noticed.”’ 

A year ago, before the accident which 
had maimed him for life, there had 
been no more doting husband and 
father than John, no prouder wife than 
Emily; but prolonged privation, the 
awful struggle to keep out of the work- 
house, the shame of having to trade 
upon his physical affliction, had 
brought the man very low, and en- 
cased the woman in a tragic hardness. 

“Wyverything for the children,” said 
John, roughly, dragging himself out of 
bed, “I can sit in the street, aching 
all over, with the wind whistling 
through me—that’s of no consequence 
—the children’s all you care about.’’ 

“Poor little mites,’ said Emily, 
“they didn’t ask to come into the 
world, John, and it’s all you can do for 
them now.” 

“All he could do for them.” | 


Those were the words that haunted 
him all day long. He was a useless 
log—Emily despised him now that he 
had nothing to offer for the support 
of her and the little ones but the tor- 
ture of his poor, pain-racked body! 
Everything was. against him—wife, 
children—God most of all. What had 
he done to deserve this? God was un- 
just and cruel. He knew that John 
would have given his life for Hmily 
and the little ones, and He condemned 
him to this—‘‘all he could do for 
them.’’ 


At midday Emily came to him with 
some scraps of food. She had been 
walking for hours, vainly seeking a 
job. Had John taken any money? She 
wanted to get a bit of firing to boil 
the kettle, the children were so cold! 


John winced under the look of hope- 
less disappointment with which she 
turned away. 

Dusk fell early that afternoon, the 
ground gleamed with moisture under 
the gas-lamps. Down the street came 
a little old lady, battling with the wind 
and rain. 

“Dear, dear,’’ John heard her say 
as she drew near; ‘‘not a cab to be 
seen, and, of course, no policeman to 
whistle for one.’ 


Here was a chance of earning a 
copper or two. 
“Tll whistle, ma’am,” said John, 


hoarsely; “‘hansom or taxi, ma’am?”’ 
She came to an abrupt standstill be- 
fore him. 


“Oh, thank you,” she said; “a taxi 
please.”’ 
In response to John’s ear-piercing 


whistle a taxi whirled round a corner 
close by. The little lady thanked him, 
dropped a small coin into his hand and 
hurried away. The episode was over 
in a minute or two, the cab soon out 
of sight. 

“Sixpence,’’ thought John, and 
glanced at the coin. He started vio- 
lently, and felt suddenly aglow all over. 
It was a gold coin! “Half a sov!” he 
,exclaimed. Then his face fell. ‘‘She’s 
made a mistake,’ he muttered, “and 
perhaps she’ll find out and come back! 
Oh, it’s cruel I can’t get away before 
she does. Ten bob! Think of Hmily’s 
face if I took her home ten bob! Why, 
why don’t she come and fetch me 
away?’’ 

His lips were parched and dry, his 
every nerve strained as he looked up 
the street and down—listening. At last 
the sound came that he was expect- 
ing—it could only be one taxi in the 
world that was arriving, he was sure 
of that. It did not surprise him to 
see it pull up in front of him, and 
the little old lady alight from it. His 
heart sank as if it had been a bit of 
lead dropped in the sea. 

“T noticed,’”’ said the little lady, ‘‘that 
you had dropped your _ food. It 
struck me as I went along that per- 
haps you could not reach it, and might 
be hungry.” 

The world seemed suddenly to whiz 
round John at a most confusing pace. 
He was dumb with surprise. She had 
not discovered her mistake—the gold 
coin, clutched tight in his cold, damp 
palm, was still his. 

“J—I didn’t want it, thank you, 
ma’am,’’ he panted faintly, “I threw 
it down on purpose.” 
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were bent upon him in much compas- 
sion—John could not meet them. 
“phis is terrible weather for you to 
be out,’ she said. a 
“That don’t matter, ma’am, said 
John. bitterly; ‘I’ve a wife and three 
starving children, it’s all I can do for 
them. I’m a poor stricken creature, 
no good to any one.” bs 
“Oh, don’t say that; it isn’t true, 
said the little lady, quickly. “Don’t 
you know, ‘Greater love hath no man 
than this, that he lay down his life 
for his friends.’ That is what you are 
doing for your dear ones.” 
“Ma’am.’’ cried John in bewilder- 
ment. ; : 
“Tt is easy enough to give one’s 
life is one flashy deed of heroism,” she 
went on; “but how much more beauti- 
ful to offer it day after day in suffer- 
ing and discomfort and distress. It is 
what the dear Lord did; He did not 
only die for us, He lived a life of 
human discipline first. You cannot de- 
spise a cross that is so like to His.” 
She stood, regardless of the cold and 
rain, her face transformed and like an 


angel’s, but John could not lift his 
eyes to it; he seemed to be struck 
dumb. 


“Give me your name and address, 
and I will come and see you to-mor- 
row,” said the little lady, seeking to 
allay his embarrassment. 

“My address aint one for a lady to 
visit,’ returned John, sullenly; “and I 
don’t want nobody coming, neither.” 

His tone was surly and ungracious. 
It gave the old lady her dismissal. She 
went with a slow, reluctant step to- 
wards the cab. : 

At the far end of the street a figure 
appeared—John knew it was HEmily 
coming to fetch him—and the gold 
coin was still his. He shook, like one 
palsied, with a terrible excitement. The 
old lady mounted the step of the taxi 
and gave instructions to the driver. 

“Ma’am, ma’am,” called John sud- 
denly aloud. 

“Well?” questioned the 
making a rapid return. 

There was a moment’s silence, then 
John broke out: ‘‘Ma’am, do you know 
what you gave me for calling your 
cab?” he asked. 

“I meant to give you sixpence,”’ she 
answered steadily; ‘‘I discovered in the 
cab that it was half a sovereign. That 
was my chief reason for coming back.” 

“You knew!” gasped John. ‘But 
you didn’t ask for it. You was going 
away without it.” 

“T did not return for it; saldenive 
litthe lady; “you can have it for the 
wife and children; I only wanted to 
give you a chance.,”’ 

“Me a chance?” repeated John 
scarcely above a whisper. 

“To prove yourself the honest man 
yeu really are at heart.” 

“But I’m not,” cried poor John, 
brokenly. “I was going to be a thief 
and keep it; but I couldn’t after what 
you said. You was giving me some- 
thing more precious than gold—if 1 
could only have taken it.” 

“Tell me what it was?” ghe asked 
gently. 

“My self-respect that I lost more 
than a year ago, when I thought I was 
done for, and no good to any one. But 
you was kind of praising me, and— 
and all the time that bit of gold was 
tempting me, till I nearly gave in.” 

‘Nearly, but not quite,” said the lit- 
tle lady, with a wonderful smile. 

Don’t you know the difference pbe- 
tween temptation and sin? It is not 
for our temptations that we. shall be 


old lady, 


The old lady’s gentle brown eyes ;judged, but for giving in to them,” 
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“God bless you, ma’am,” said John, 
fervently, you don't know what you’ve 
done for me. You’ve made life worth 
living again. ‘Greater love hath no 
man—’ say it again lady.” 

She was repeating it as Bmily drew 
up in much astonishment at her huss 
band’s side.—E. L. Haverfield, in Can- 
adian Churchman, 


Little Worries. 


By William R. Savage. 
O the little worries of my life, 
How they gender strife 
Bach passing day! 
How they vex and fret, 
Making me forget, 
And causing me to say 
An angry or unkind word, 
Which, I fear, in Heaven is heard ; 
But which, I know, will be forgiv’n 
If I ask my God in Heaven; 
For, I’m told He’ll turn no one away 
Who to Him in faith will ever pray; 
And so I ask Him to forgive, 
And help me by His Word to live, 
That so, when life shall cease to be, 
I may hear Him speak to me 
The welcome, cheering words, “Well done’— 
Life’s warfare o’er—the vict’ry won! 
Blowing Rock, N. C. 


Christianity and Life’s Common Tasks. 


ak PE: } 

A recent ruthless foe of the Christian 
faith writes thus on what he considers 
the injustice that it does to ordinary 
life: “‘We feign a contempt of all the 
common things of life, while we appear 
to appreciate highly ‘the most important 
things.’ Priests, schoolmasters and ideal- 
ists soon persuade -the child that the 
salvation of the soul, the service of the 
nation, the promotion of science, and 
such things, are of more importance 
than everyday affairs.” Few mistakes 
could be greater or more inexcusable 
than the one perpetrated here. How 
little acquaintance does this display with 
the teaching of the New Testament! 

Science is well aware that, strictly 
speaking, no distinction exists between 
great and small—they are alike infinite 
and sublime. Ruskin once heard a dis- 
tinguished scientist lecture at Oxford on 
the subject of the microscope. The elo- 
quent art critic came away grumuvling. 
Said he: ‘The Psalmist writes, ‘The 
works of the Lord are great, sought out 
of all them that have pleasure therein;’ 
but it seems he ought to have written, 
‘The works of the Lord are small, sought 
out of all them that have pain therein.’”’ 
But this criticism was really perverse, 
and only showed that the most splendid 
minds have their limitations. Most peo- 
ple can see at a glance that the micro- 
scope, revealing the minute life invisi- 
ble to the naked eye, has disclosed a 
realm of glory not less immense and im- 
pressive than that discovered by the tele 
scope. And all the great scientists, with | 


their vast outlook, are more fully per- 
suaded of the immense significance of 
what is small in scale than is the ordi-! 
nary spectator. To them an atom is a. 
mirror in which they behold a reflection ' 
of the wisdom, energy and grandeur of 
the universe. Or, as one of them gays: 
“A shell may teach more than a range 
of mountains.” 

And the truth appreciated by the sci- 
entist is equally felt by the artist. All 
horticulturists know that the Japanese 
gardener is an artist without a rival in 
this particular conception of the art. 
The ambition of every gentleman of 
Japan is to own a Villa surrounded by an 
artistically laid out estate; but, singu- 
larly enough, the Japanese gardener 
seems happiest when he is called upon 
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te develop a scheme on a small plan. 
One expert remarked: ‘I will make you 
a complete garden—lakes, bridges, trees, 
hills and the rest—within six inches, or 
I will plan a five-mile garden, and the 
smaller site will be just as true an in- 
terpretation of the art as the larger.” 
Now, every true artist is conscious that 
scale is a matter of the least moment. 
The smallest space is enough to demon- 
strate whatever principles of perfection 
are involved, and to demonstrate the 
genius which achieves perfection. It is 
never a question of area and quantity; 
the master artist gives just as true inter- 
pretation of his art in the smallest as 
in the most gigantic creation of his in- 
tellect and craftsmanship. 

“He that is faithful in a very little is 
faithful also in much; and he that is 
unrighteous in a very little is unright- 
eous also in much.” Christianity does 
not talk to us about the most important 
things, and attempt to differentiate 
them; it is only anxious that we shall 
act from the right motive, and that 
whether we eat or drink, or whatsoever 
we do, we shall do all to the glory of 
God—the supreme principle prevailing 
throughout the whole detail of life, and 
giving to the very least of tasks the in- 
finite worth, beauty and dignity. A 
famous naturalist assures us that “the 
study of butterflies—creatures selected 
as the types of airiness and frivolity— 
instead of being despised, will some day 
be valued as one of the most important 
branches of biological science.’ Who 
would have thought that these frail, 
evanescent, negligible creatures con- 
tained such important secrets that biolo- 
gists would find in them an explanation 
of the laws which rule throughout the 
realm of living creatures? One might 
have thought that the anatomy of eagles 
might have solved problems of organi- 
zation; but who could have anticipated 
that, in the structure of the moth, the 
philosopher would have got best insight 
into the principles of creation? We may 
rely upon it that much the same thing 
is true in relation to the deeds which go 
to the making of this human life. It 
will be seen some day that common joys 
and sorrows, trusts and tasks, reveal 
most exactly what men are, for good or 
for evil, making manifest the thoughts of 
their heart. As the summer butterfly 
was once despised, and left to furnish 
sport for the child, but now becomes an 
object of study for serious thinkers, so 
what we adjudge life’s trifles, its sim- 
plest duties, its common tasks, will one 
day be found to have demonstrated the 
profoundest principles and to have de- 
cided eternal destinies. 

Far from regarding the common things 
of daily life with contempt, the religion 
of Jesus Christ in a special manner and 
degree insists upon the discipline of the 
ordinary. It does not teach that the ser- 
vice of the nation, the promotion of sci- 
ence, and such things, are of more im- 
portance than every day affairs; it 
teaches that they are everyday affairs, 
and, together with simple domesticity, 
lowly toil and dull duty generally, must 
be wrought out spiritually, cheerfully, 
perseveringly, as in the great Taskmas- 
ter’s eye. “These ought ye to have done, 
and not to have left the other undone.”’ 
And there is not a single duty of daily 
life but we ought to put our whole heart 
into it. What a glory is thus shed upon 
common tasks! It is the constant and 
bitter lamentation of our day that the 
work of the million is so monotonous 
and vulgar, and that it is not possible 
for them to find any real pleasure or 
profit in it; but, viewed from the reli- 
gious standpoint, there is nothing 
squalid, servile, or wearisome in the low- 
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liest life; the godly worker brings to his 
calling thoughts and hopes which render 
it sacred and glorious. 

Some little while ago an exhibition 
was held in connection with a society 
for the promotion of gardens of taste for 
town workmen; and, commenting upon 
the result of this exhibition, one of the 
papers observed: “The competing views 


‘strikingly show what a wealth of floral 


adornment can be effected in a small 
space.’ Yes, and how much of the 
higher wealth of character and experi- 
ence can be realized out of the small 
space of a contracted, meagre human 
life! There is manifold discipline in the 
narrowest lot; and where there is mani- 
fold discipline, there may be manifold 
excellence. Have we not often seen a 
rich, full, high character that has been 
wholly fashioned in dullest circum- 
stances? What a wealth of moral adorn- 
ment erected in a small space! So the 
outcome in experience may be equally 
striking and delightful. The environ- 
ment is spare and unpromising, yet, 
duly sanctified, it produces abundance of 
joy. Some of the roses from those back 
gardens rivalled the choice flowers of 
conservatories; and the pure heart of 
plowman or weaver, of seamstress or 
washerwoman, knows the peace and lus- 
tre of Paradise. So also. may the blessing 
proceeding from a lowly life be great. 
“Poor, yet making many rich.” A wealth 
of spiritual fragrance, sympathy, help- 
fulness, and sacrifice often goes forth 
from obscurest lives. From very small 
plots the angels gather rare sheaves. 
Let no one despair because he is a black- 
smith rather than a goldsmith—in other 
words, because God fills his days with 
common tasks. He who is faithful in 
“a very little’ is secure of noblest char- 
acter, of the fullness of joy, and of the 
luxury and recompense of doing such 
good as the Master did.—Rev. W. L. Wat- 
kins, in Episcopal Recorder. 


Criticism and Criticism. 

The question has recently been raised 
whether Biblical criticism need make. 
the Church uneasy. The answer is that 
it all depends upon the criticism. There 
is a devout criticism, which, dealing 
with the question of time and circum- 
stances under which books were written 
is likely to prove, as it often has in the 
past, profitable and valuable. But there 
is also a criticism which is destructive 
because it proceeds from presuppositions 
that are fatal to any real belief in the 
supernatural element of the Bible, It ‘is 
this that rightly causes anxiety in the 
Church, though it is not anxiety for tle 
Bible, but for the faith and life of the 
people. 

When we are told that Old Testament 
criticism has been of value to the cause 
of truth, it is natural to enquire what 
is meant by the criticism, since the gene- 
ral tendency of much modern sgcholar- 
ship has been to reconstruct the histori- 
cal facts of the Jewish nation at several 
points. It gives an entirely new account 
of early Jewish religion, of the time of 
the patriarchs, of the person of Moses, 
of the origin of ritual, of the religion of 
David, and of the structure and composi- 
tion of the books themselves. Now, con- 
sidering that there is absolutely nothing 
to support these contentions in Jewish 
history and very much that is entirely 
opposed to them, it will be seen that 
grave issues are raised, for it is impos- 
sible to accept an account of the Jewish 
people entirely different from that which 
they themselves have preserved, and 
which has been endorsed by. our Lord 
and his inspired Apostles. 

When Christ and St. Paul found their 
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essential teaching about Sin. Salvation, 
and Society on the early chapters of 
Genesis it does not seem possible to be 
content with regarding these chapters as 
mythical. 

What is more important 
the Old Testament 
New, and criticize the latter with similar 
rationalistic principles. 


tegrity of Genesis and have ended by 
denying the Incarnation of our Lord. 
The whole tendency of modern criticism 
in Germany, from which English, Amer- 


ican, and Canadian criticism derives its} 


inspiration, is towards a view of our 
Lord Jesus Christ which is utterly op- 
posed to that which the Church holds 
and has held for centuries. Indeed, 
there is no prominent critical theologian 
in Germany to-day who may be said to 
hold the Chalcedon doctrine of the In- 
carnation, which was simply the effort 
to express all the facts of the New Tes- 
tament without attempting to reconcile 
them. It is, therefore, essential to make 
quite sure what is meant by criticism, 
for there is a criticism which is nothing 
but helpful, and there is a criticism 
which is nothing but disastrous to the 
spiritual life and interests of any minis- 
try and community where it is preached 
and taught—Canadian Churchman. 


“The Gate Beautiful!” 


O tired, halting feet, already travel-worn, 


So are you freed from many a rock and 


thorn. 


O helpless, empty hands, that have no toil- 


ing skill, 
Though idle—to Creation nearer still. 


shoulders, bowed and old, and lacking 


strength in war, 
There echoes peace from battles won before. 


O 


O bruised and troubled heart, 
in the night— 
They that are whole 

light. 


are farther from the 


O soul with crippled wings, have 
fear to wait, 
So that One brings you daily to the gate! 


Frances Beatrice Taylor. 


‘now no 


The History of a Shadow. 

Peter, formerly called Simon, was a 
native of Bethsaida and a son of one 
called John, a fisherman. He was un- 
lettered and impetuous. His brother 
was Andrew. The Sea of Galilee was 
their world. 

A strange preacher named John the 
Baptist, with rugged life and message, 
came into their region. He attracted 
these brothers and they followed him 
and united their interests with his. 
One day this preacher points out to 
them a singular Person and opens their 


eyes to wonderful truths concerning 
Him. Andrew is the keener of per- 
ception. He wins his brother and they 
identify themselves with the Master 
of men. 


Jesus delves deeply into Simon’s life, 
and then surnames him Peter, and de- 
livers a prophecy concerning his fu- 
ture. He becomes a follower. It took 
a long while until his old human na- 
ture was purged. Then Peter heromes a 
rock. 

Strange things happened on those 
following days. Events’ transpired 
which were to change the world. Peter 
was an eye witness of the tragedy of 
Calvary, and was among the first at 
the sepulchre where soon he was to 
see the Risen Christ face to face. He 
later stood within the glory of the As- 


the stars are! 


is that from , 
men proceed to the! 


There are those | 
to-day who started with denying the in-, 


The Fact Remains 


No amount of misrepresentation by the 
peddlers of alum baking powders, no jug- 


gling with chemicals, 


or pretended analysis, 


or cooked-up certificates, or falsehoods of 
any kind, can change the fact that 


Royal Baking Powder 
has been found by the offi- 
cial examinations to be of the 
highest leavening efficiency, 
free from alum, and of absolute 
purity and wholesomeness. 


Royal Baking Powder is indispensable 


for making finest and 


most economical food. 


cension cloud and heard the parting 
word of the Son of God. 

Bathed with Christ’s spirit, Peter be- 
gins his work as a messenger of hope 
in a great city. His heart beats with 
sincere sympathy for the sheep lost 
from the Shepherd, and the souls of 
the weary and wan respond to his 
words of love. The world feels the fact 
of love rather than reasons the way 
into its secret. Men bring their own 
burdened lives and those of their sick, 
and wait for the shadow of Peter to 
fall upon the needy, with the confi- 
dence that they will be healed. 
people had faith in him, and the power 
of Peter’s presence gave the balm, for 
Christ was with him. 

This is the secret of power to-day. 
The shadow for which many wait is 
your influence. What a power there is 
in this, if you are walking and living 
with Jesus! Oh, the wealth of the per- 


sonality which finds its secret invest- 
nvent of power in Him! : 
Thus we ‘may cast our healing 


shadow along the streets of life where 
the weary and sad and sick are praying 
for the coming of the healer. It is nor 
the form in which we come, but the 
spirit that we show, which makes our 
touch efficacious. 

It is a great honor to possess the 
confidence of our fellowmen. Thus the 
golden gateways of privilege open, 
through which we pass to meet the 
hours of Christ’s appointment for cur- 
ing the sick and lame of life and spirit. 

We must learn to be natural in our 
approach and genuine in our passion 
for ministry. Our mission must not 
be to be seen, nor praised nor applaud- 
ed, but to leave that quiet, substantial 
good which shall teach the lame to 
walk and the sightless to see and the 
deaf to hear. When our life ministry 
has led others to feel that the Master 
was with them as we passed, we have 
been a blessing. The record of our 
‘ourney which is recorded in Heaven 
is sufficient. 

We should be as the monk of the 
legend who within his cell was met by 
an angel delegated to inform him that 


any wish he should express would be 
granted by God. He bowed his head 


The | 


land sat silent for a while, and then 
said: “Conceal a blessing in my 
shadow, that as I pass the needy I may 
not know when I am leaving a bless- 
ing.” 

When the quiet influence of our lives, 
however and whenever expressed, con- 
|vinces those we touch that we have 
|been with Jesus and learned the secret 
of our ministry from Him, we shall 
leave the world better every day, and 
each day some soul along the street 
of life shall thank God that we came 
|their way. 


As Peter’s meeting with Jesus gave 
to his life its new meaning and pow- 
er, our comradeship with the Christ 
shall bestow and bless the healing 
| which He hides within the pathway of 
our influence. Thus the days will bend 
heavenward and write for us the his- 
tory of a well-spent and a blessed life. 


I shall not want for rest for He mak- 
eth me to lie down in green pastures, [ 
shall not want refreshment, for He lead- 
eth me beside the still waters. Nor 
repentance, for He restoreth my soul; 
hor guidance, for He “leadeth me in the 
paths of righteousness;”’ nor protection 
for “though I walk through the valley 
cf the shadow of death I will fear no 
evil, for Thou art with me; nor comfort 
for Thy rod and staff comfort me; nor 
brovision, for Thou spreadest a table be- 
fore me, nor joy, for Thou anointest my 
head with oil, my cup runneth over, good- 
ness and mercy shall follow me all the 
days of my life, while in the life to come 


I shall dwell in the hou 
ieee se of the Lord 


Respect yourself—what does that mean? 
It means that God, having given us be 
ing, treated us as intelligent spiritual 
agents, objects of His love and care in 
an eminent degree, offered immortality 
in Jesus Christ. We are not to think 
meanly of ourselves, nor to act meanly 
by “any little ways or lowered,’ but 
show forth his good gifts, his divine 
laws, acting in imitation of him—with- 
out anxiety for the opinions of men, for 
we belong to the family of God. 
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The Bird's Concert. 
The birds gave a concert 
One summer day, 
In a green tree-top 
Over the way. 
Thrushes and linnets 
And blue-jays together, 
Every one dressed 
In his very best feather. 
The larks and the blackbirds 
Came in a crowd, 
And gold-crested robins 
Feeling so proud. 
The wrens and the sparrows 
Came with the rest, 
Each one determined 
To do just his best; 
The robins were leaders, 
And pitched the tunes high; 
The larks went a-soaring 
Up to the sky. 
The voices of blue-jays 
And blackbirds all blended, 
And every one thought 
The concert was splendid! 


Tale About Peter Simple. 


Peter Simnle sat by the wayside and 
whittled a stick. He was cross, for it 
was the first of April, and he had been 
made an April fool—he had been sent to 


buy a penny-worth of vinegar sweets, 


and, having gone, had got well laughed 
at for his pains. 

“He is so foolish,’ said his acquaint- 
ances, ‘and such a bore.” 


‘He is rather simple,” said his 
friends, “but means well.’’ 
“He is only thoughtless,” said his 


mother, “and will grow up a fine man,” 
and mothers are usually right. Any- 
how, Peter thought so, and as he sat 
cutting the stick hé was wishing he was 
a trifle less thoughtless. 

“Oh, dear, I wish IT could think more,” 
said Peter aloud. 

“Why not try some of my caps,” said 
a voice behind him. 

Peter looked up hastily and scrambled 
to his feet. Standing beside him was 
Father Time with a basket on his arm 
containing caps. This he handed to 
Peter. 

Peter picked up one of the caps and 
saw printed on the peak in letters of 
copper the word “Thinking.” He picked 
up another, and that had on it in let- 
ters of silver, ‘“Knowledge.”’ Another 
cap had across it in golden letters the 
word “Experience,” and a fourth had the 
word “Wisdom” in pearls. “Riches, in 
letters of tin, was across the peak of 
the next and another had the word 
“Health” written in diamonds. 

‘What queer caps,’ said Peter. 

‘Which will you choose?” asked 
Father Time, smiling kindly. “I will 
give you three to wear when you like; 
now take your choice.” 

Peter put on the “Thinking” cap to 
seeif it fitted, and at once he knew which 
caps he had better choose. “I will have 
this one,’ he said, taking up the one 
with “Wisdom” across the peak, “and 
this,’ and he took up the cap with 
“Health”? on it; “and this,” and he lifted 
up the one with ‘Experience’ on it. 

“Well done,” said Father Time, “you 
have chosen the best three, for through 
those you will gain the others.” 

Peter lifted the thinking cap off his 
head to return it to Father Time, and 
then—“Why how is that?’ he said. 


“By experience you gain knowledge 
and by wisdom experience and knowl- 
edge. You may grow rich, yet none of 
those would be of any worth to you 
without health. Now, I will add one 
more as a reward for choosing so well; 
it is this one’—and Father Time placed 
the “Thinking” cap back 
head, saying “Good-bye” 
Then he turned and went away down the 
road. 


going, and putting the other caps in his 


pocket, began to walk along the road. 
Soon he came to the gates of a city, and 
passing through, found himself in a wide 
street filled with people who seemed to 
be holiday-making. 

“Tg this a fete day?’ asked Peter oz 
aman who stood in a doorway. 


“ey 


“Yes,” replied the man, tis 
King’s birthday, and he is passing along 
here soon on his way to visit the 
secret.” 

“The secret!’”’ exclaimed Peter in as- 
tonishment. “What do you mean?’ 

“Dear me, don’t you know—haven't 


you heard of the three stone men in the 
hills outside the city?” 

“No, tell me about them,” said Peter. 

“Well,” replied the man, “in a cave in 
the hills about a mile away are three 
stone men sitting on a slab of rock, and 
carved in the rock are the words, ‘He 
; who can read our secret and live it shall 
‘be loved by all.’ The King always goes 
to the cave on his birthday to gaze on 
the stone men and try to find out their 
| Secret, and we make it a holiday and go, 
too; but the figures have been there for 
hundreds of years, and no one has found 
out their secret yet.” 

“Dear me, how odd!” said Peter. “I 
think I will go and try, too,’ and he 
,joined the people who were now throng- 
ing down the road out of the city to- 
wards the hills. 

Peter soon came to the cave, and there 
sat the three stone men. The first one 
had his left hand over his eyes, the 
second held one hand over his mouth, 
and with the other pointed before him, 
and the third was covering up his ears 


| 


and pointing before him with his foot. 


Peter looked at them, and, like many 
more people, could make nothing of 
them. Then he suddenly thought of his 
caps, and taking them from his pocket, 
took off the “Thinking” cap and put on 
the one marked “Wisdom.’’ Then he 
looked at the stone figures again. “I 
know,” he said to himself as he looked 
at the first stone man. “He is hiding 
his eyes so that he shan’t see some- 
thing; now, I wonder what?” 


Peter looked round the cave, then he 
flashed the light of the lamp he was car- 
rying on to the wall opposite the figures, 
and there, in carved black letters cov- 
ered with dust, was the word evil. ‘See 
no evil,’ said Peter aloud. 

Then he looked at the second stone 
man. “And you mean ‘Speak no evil.’ ” 

Then he looked at the third. “And, 
of course, you wish to ‘hear no evil,’” 
said Peter. 


“He who can read our secret and live 
it shall be loved by all,’’ repeated Peter 
as he left the cave and went homewards. 
“IT will remember that and do what they 
say.’ And as he kept his resolve he, for 
one, proved the truth of the words 
carved beneath the three stone men, for 
soon people forgot to scoff at him for 
being simple, as he was loved by all. 


on Peter’s | 
as he did so., 


Peter thanked Father Time as he was | often wove for other people. 


the 
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A Boy Basket Maker. 


The home of Pierre Joncas was a big 
farmhouse, for his father was one of the 
inhabitants of the Canadian north coun- 
try. The few acres of land, with the 
house, has passed down from one gene- 
ration to the next for a long time, going 
to the eldest son. 

Back of the big room of the Joncas 
house there was a lean-to kitchen, and 
in it room for the loom, the spinning 
wheel, and flax wheel; for Pierre’s 
mother, like the other farm women, 
wove the white rags into bed covers, and 
wove pieces of carpet, and then she 
The home- 
spun cloth, too, had to be ready for the 
clothing of all the children. 

While Pierrre was still a small boy 
the home life changed; for his father 
died, and Pierre, being a cripple, could 
not help about the work. 

After the plowing was done, his 
mother planted the potatoes herself, and 
with the oats she sowed the peas; so- 
when the oats were cut in the fall, the 
peas were ripe for the soup all winter. 
Sometimes a kind neighbor lent a help- 
ing hand to get the wood ready or to do 
some heavy work the good mother could 
not do; but all the time Pierre was un- 
happy because he could never help as 
other boys did. 

Every teacher that came to the small 
school heard of the cripple boy and went 
often to teach him reading and writing. 


Later he learned arithmetic, and was 
ealled a good scholar. In the daytime 
Pierre wound the _ shuttles for his 


mother’s weaving when she had some 
order that would bring a little money. 
In the summer many visitors stopped 
at the town, going to or coming from 
the resorts not far away, and they gave 


the boy books and games; and when he 


read he would dream and wish that some 
way would come to him to be more than 
he was. 

One day, sure enough, something did 
happen that has made Pierre happy; 
and since the boy is so happy, he is 
growing strong. 

It was in the summer that a lady 
came to the little Quebec settlement and 
hunted out all the women who could 
weave, and in going about she came to 
see the mother of Pierre. She told her 
that she had been employed by a _ so- 
cjety of women who wanted to continue 
the handicraft of Canada. Mrs. Joncas did 
not understand the word handicraft, but 
soon learned that it meant weaving and 
all sorts of things which the early work- 
ers had done by hand when the country 
was new. 

“We can take your work and make 
sala for it; and if you let us, we can 
furnish you with vegetable dyes or teach 
you how to make them,’’ she said. 

After a long talk with the mother, 
and having engaged her all the weaving 
she could do before the sale in the win- 
ter, she noticed the interest the cripple 
boy took, and the mother explained that 
he often wound the bobbins. 

“T should think you would like to 
learn basket-making,” said the lady. 

“O, I would love it! But who will 
teach me?” 

“T will,” answered the good angel, as 
he afterwards called the visitor. “I am 
sent about to see where and how. I 
can help the women and children, as 
well as to keep up the work and not let 
it be forgotten. I have found some one 
who still knows how to weave or make 
the ceintures, which we thought was a 
lost art.” 

Pierre was an apt scholar, and his 
genius and inventive power seemed to 
develop very quickly in the basket-mak- 
ing. The baskets which he does not sell 
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to the people who come and go are every 
year are sent to the society and find 
ready sale. 

He has worked for several years now. 
The younger children and his mother 
are helpers, and he has so much work 
that he has to employ outside help. He 
is the wage earner of the family; and, 
besides the snug little sum of money 
they are laying by in that home, Pierre 
says one of the best things, next to that, 
is that his name is changed. He is no 
longer known in the country as “a little 


cripple boy,’ but he is the “basket 
maker.” 

Whenever the teacher learns some- 
thing new or some new use of the 
various kinds of willow and_ basket- 
weaving, she goes to him for a short 


time to give him some new lesson.—The 
King’s Own. 


Sweet Little Black Bee. 
Sweet little black hee, Have you come to 
see me? 
Buzzing a blessing in song? 
Have you sail’d in to bring; Good cheer on 


your wing? 
Good fortune, absent so long? 


Don’t hesitate dear, banish all fear; 

Come sit on the roses right here; 

Tell me, has the tide turn’d? Say all you 
have learned, 

I’m big; but you need have no fear. 


Have you come here to say, “Now be happy 
and gay:” 

“Dark days will not come again a 

“God has heard your prayer, has promised 
to spare,” 

“And remove all sorrow and pain.” 


Sweet little black bee, you are winking at 
me, 

Yet I know what you hint is true; 

Your presence I greet, your message is 

sweet, 


Lends hope to the distant view. 


You are going away? So I'll wish you good- 
day, 

Bear away all doubt on your wing. 

Take away care forlorn, Let each future 
morn, 


Be as glad as the one you now bring. 
—M. Tindale. 


Mother Silver’s Spectacles. 


When Mrs. Silver stopped one day 
to think about herself, she found that 
she was past the age at which most 
people begin to wear glasses. Her hus- 


band had put them on long before. It 
was a wonder she had not realized 
sooner how much she needed them. A 


few evenings later she beamed upon 
her family at dinner time through a 
brand-new pair of spectacles. “Now 
this is like living!’”’ she exclaimed. “To 
think that there’s a beautiful pattern 
in the parlor wall paper, and I never 
knew it till to-day! Do you hear, 
father? That paper’s been on the wall 
three years, and I thought ’twas a 
plain, tan color. And what’s this? A 
new tablecloth?” 

“Mother, you’re joking!” the grown- 


up daughter protested. “You know 
when I got this tablecloth and all 
about it.” 

“Tt never saw that Rosebud design 
till this minute,’ Mrs. Silver declared. 
“Tt’s lovely, too. Why I feel as if I 


had a lot of splendid new things.” 
Just then something called her from 
the table: and while she was gone, her 
husband said musingly: “Your mother 
is just the opposite from my Aunt 
Cornelia when she first put on glasses. 
Uncle Robin brought ‘em home from 
town one day—he thought maybe she 


was beginning to need them—and the 
first thing she did after she got ’em 
on was to take one of the children by 
the shoulders and say: “Mercy! I 
didn’t know you had freckles.’ ” 

“But that’s just like mother, not the 
opposite,” small Tim demurred. 

“No: the difference is that my Aunt 
Cornelia discovered freckles and dust 
in corners and grease spots and every- 
thing bad until life wasn’t worth liv- 
ing to the rest of the family.” 

“T never thought of that,’ said the 
grown-up daughter. ‘Mother must be 
discovering unpleasant things too. She 
hasn’t spoken of one; but if her eye- 
sight has been affected ever since we 
put that paper on the parlor, just 
think’’— 

“Just think!’”’ Her father took up 
the words playfully. ‘‘Think of the 
lines and changes in my face alone that 
she hasn’t known were there! But you 
won’t catch her speaking of them. That 
isn’t your mother’s way.” 

“Let’s make her tell if father’s face 
does look any different to her,’ some 
ene proposed, just as Mrs. Silver, quite 
unconscious that she was the subject 
of discussion, came baek to the table. 

Everybody was looking at her as she 
sat down and met her husband’s eyes. 
Suddenly she leaned a little forward 
and studied his face intently with an 
expression that was tender, loving, 
sorry all in one. 

“Caught!” said one of the boys un- 
der his breath. ‘‘What have you just 
found out about father’s face, momsie? 
Tell us.” 

“H’m! What’s that?’ Mrs. Silver 
temporized, looking actually guilty. 

“Go ahead and tell ’em, mother,” 
Mr. Silver coaxed. lea shanzt | mindec 

“Mind!” There was a volume in the 
one word as she spoke it. Then she 
took off the wonderful glasses and 
wiped a little dew from them before 
she answered, glancing round the circle. 
“You don’t know, children, what it 
means to me to see your father’s smile 
again across the table as plain as ever. 
I was thinking, when I looked at him, 
how many of ’em I’d missed.’’—Youth 
Companion, 


A Kindly Little Visitor. 


How he came, we do not know, but 
on a November evening a funny little 
baby hedgehog was found in 
lery; and if any boy or girl would like 
to know how an uninvited little guest 
can make himself beloved, they shall 
hear how little Master Hedgehog behaved 
himself 

At first it seemed as if the Aberdeen 


Master Hedgehog quivered throughout 
his funny little body at the first bark; 
but when the terrior approached too 
closely, Master Hedgehog’s prickles stood 
out like needles, and a mutual respect 
was established for the rest of their life 
together. Hggs and milk were offered 
to the little stranger on that first night. 
and the door into the garden being left 
open, he went out into the darkness un- 
molested as soon as he wished to leave 
the company of humans. 

That first night’s hospitality sealed the 
friendship, and from that time, when 
evening drew on and the lights were l*t 
the garden door into the house being 
left open for him, in a few minutes Mas: 
ter Hedgehog would be running in in his 
swift, gliding way. At first he kept 
himself to the scullery, then the kitchen 
attracted him. It was not always easy 
'to know when he was in the house or 
out of it, and one morning he was fou d 
, comfortably settled in the terrier’s box 


the scul-. 


terrior might prove too much for him. ' 
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of straw. At another time, on going 
downstairs late at night after the house- 
hold had gone to ped, Master Hedgehog 
was found comfortably fitted into the 
empty old pie-dish from which the ter- 
rier ate his food. 

more before 


it was two months or 
Master Hedgehog ventured above the 
basement, but one night he was met on 


the stairs, and after that his visits up- 
stairs were almost nightly. Two nights 
were spent by him in the bathroom, 
where he unwisely tried the taste of 
soap. Then he climbed higher, and the 
bedrooms were inspected by him. Such 
a friendly little fellow he was in his 
way, responding to a call, and in time 
allowing himself to be lifted up and 
stroked; but there was always a pretty, 
gentle way with him as he lowered his 
head like a shy child. It became quite 
companionable to hear his soft, scuffling 
approach, as he came across the hall. 
And one of the prettiest sights we re- 
member of him was his sitting in the 
moonlight on the stone outside the gar- 
den door, side by side with the terrier. 

Poor little Master Hedgehog, our lit- 
tle night visitor! He earned his saucer 
of milk very honestly, for never a slug 
was seen in the garden all the time he 
was with us, and we loved him for his 
pretty trust and faithfulness. He “did 
his job,” and we looked on him as part 
of the household. But perhaps it was 
wrong of him not to go to sleep through- 
out the winter; perhaps he missed a 
mother’s care; perhaps But we shall 
never know what was amiss. All we 
know is that one sad day Master Hedge- 
hog was seen lying in the sunshine, and 
we knew that he was ill, for he never 
came out by day as a rule. We offered 
him his saucer of milk, and he tried to 
take it. We called him with the usual 
call, and he stirred and moved his funny 
little sharp-nosed head. But he was sick 
unto death really, and before an hour 
was over the friendly, confiding little 
fellow was lying dead. 


He was a gentleman among animals; 
he gave us gentleness and good manners, 
and an honest return for his board and 
lodging, and his short life of eight 
months will not quickly be forgotten. 


Little Scotch Granite. 


Burt and Johnnie Lee were delight- 
ed when their Scotch cousin came to 
live with them. He was little, but 
very bright and full of fun. He could 
tell curious things about his home in 
Scotland and his voyage across the 
ocean. He was as far advanced in his 
studies as they were, and the first day 
he went to school they thought him 
remarkably good. He wasted no time 
in play when he should have been study- 
ing, and he advanced finely. 

At night, before the close of the 
school, the teacher called the roll, and ~ 
the boys began to answer ‘‘Ten.’’ When 
Willie understood that he was to say 


ten if he had not whispered during 
the day, he replied: “I have whis- 
pered.”’ ; 


“More than once?”’ asked the teacher. 
“Yes, sir,” answered Willie. 
LAS many as ten times?” 
Maybe I have,” faltered Willie. 
Then I shall mark you zero,” said 
the teacher sternly, ‘and that is a great 
disgrace.” 
acne ie on not see you whisper 
ee, said Johnnie i 
ett that night after 
“Well, I did,” said Willie. “I saw 
others doing it, and so I asked to bor- 
Tow a book; then T lent a slate pencil 
and asked a boy for a knife and did 
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several such things. 
allowed.” 

“O, we all do it!” said Burt, red- 
dening. ‘‘There isn’t any sense in the 
old rule; and nobody could keep it, no- 
hody does.” 

“T will or else I will say I haven’t,” 
said Willie. ‘‘Do you suppose I would 
tell ten lies in one heap?” 

“O, we don’t call them lies,’’? mutter- 
ed Johnnie. “There wouldn’t be a 
credit among us at night if we were so 
strict.” 

“What of that if you told the truth?” 
laughed Willie bravely. 

In a short time the boys all saw 
how it was with him. He studied hara, 
played with all his might in playtime; 
but, according to his account, he lost 
more credits than any of the rest. 
After some weeks the boys answered 
“Nine’”’ and ‘Hight’ oftener than they 
used to. Yet the schoolroom seemed to 
have grown quieter. Sometimes, when 
Willie Grant’s mark was even lower 
than usual, the teacher would smile pe- 
culiarly, but said no more of disgrace. 
Willie never preached at them or told 
tales; but somehow it made the boys 
ashamed of themselves, just the seeing 
that this sturdy, blue-eyed boy must 
tell the truth. It was putting the 
clean cloth by the half-soiled one, you 
see; and they felt like cheats and 
story-tellers. They talked him all over 
and loved him if they did nickname 
him ‘Scotch Granite,’’ he was so firm 
about a promise. 

Well, at the end of the term Willie’s 
name was very low down on the 
credit list. When it was read he had 
hard work not to cry, for he was very 
sensitive, and he had tried hard to be 
perfect. But the very last thing that 
day was a speech by the teacher, who 
told of one seeing a man muffled up 
in a cloak. He was passing him with- 
out a look when he was told the man 
was General Garibaldi, the great hero. 

“The signs of his rank were hidden, 
but the hero was there just the same,” 
said the teacher. ‘‘And now, boys, you 
will see what I mean when I give a 
little gold medal to the most faithful 
boy—the one really the most conscien- 


I supposed it was 


tiously ‘perfect in his deportment’ 
among you. Who shall have it?’’ 
“Little Scotch Granite!’ shouted 


forty boys at once; for the child whose 
name was so “low” on the credit list 
had made truth noble in their eyes.— 
British Evangelist. 


What is Victory? 
1 John 5:4, 5; Hebrews 12:3. 

When you are forgotten, or neglected, 
or purposely set at naught, and you smile 
inwardly, glorying in the insult or the 
oversight, aS a means of strengthening 
eharacter—that is victory. 

When your good is evil spoken of, 
when your wishes are crossed, your 
tastes offended, your advice disregarded, 
your opinions ridiculed, and you take it 
all in patient and loving silence—that is 
victory. 

When you are content with any food, 
any raiment, any climate, any society, 
any position in life, any solitude, any 
interruption—that is victory. 

When you can bear with any discord, 
any annoyance, any irregularity, un- 
punctuality (of which you are not the 
cause)—that is victory. 

When you stand face to 
folly, extravagance, spiritual insensibil- 
ity, contradiction of sinne~s, persecution, 
and endure it all as Jesus endured it— 
that is victory. 

When you never care to refer to your- 


face wit. 
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self in conversation, not to record your | 
g00d works, not to seek after commenda- 
tion, when you can truly “love to be un- 
seen’—that is victory.—British Work-' 
man, 


Bobbie Robin’s Mistake. 


’ 

When Bobbie Robin and his sister’ 
Speckles ran away one afternoon they 
thought that no one saw them; but their 
mother, sitting very high up in a pine- 
tree, noted well the way they went. 

They had been left to practise their | 
music lessons, and who ever knew a 
child that liked to practise? Very quiet- | 
ly, for young robins, they slipped through 
the bushes and flew over to the meadow 
where the iris grew. 

“Let’s get up here on the post and see 
what’s going on,” said Bobbie. 

“No,” decided Speckles, “ I’d rather 
Stay down on the ground. I hear a worm 
over there and I think it is a big one. 

“Well, stay if you want to,” said Bob- 
bie, “but I’m going to look.” And up he 
flew on the post and looked about him. 

It did not take Bobbie Robin long to 
find out that he and his sister were not 
the only children in the meadow. 

Clinging to the fence, not very far 
away, was a little bird boy dressed in a 
strikingly handsome suit. 
his coat was brown mottled with black. 
On the back of his neck was a brilliant 
scarlet collar. His black tail was lined 
with yellow, and when he moved his 
wings Bobbie could see that they, too, 
had the same bright lining, yellow as 
gold. 

“Oh, Speckles, come up _ here he 
urged. Here’s a fellow all fixed up in 
a party suit.” 

Speckles hastily scrambled up on the 
post beside her brother to see the sight. 
“I guess that must be young Woodpecker 
that mother said lives in a hole high up 
in the old oak-tree. My, Bobbie, doesn’t 
he look handsome!” she exclaimed ad- 
miringly. 

“Pooh!”’ cried Bobbie Robin scornful- 
ly, “he’s a backwoodsman anyhow! He’s 
only a woodpecker, sis, if he is all fixed 


” 


up. His folk have been in the lumber 
business for years.’’ 

“It must pay them well,” said Speck- 
les. “Guess they’re dreadfully wealthy 
people. 
Goldenwings.” 

The young woodpecker was so busy, 
getting ants from the fence where he 
clung, that at first he did not notice the 
Robin children. At last he caught sight 
of them and bowed very politely as is 
the manner of woodpeckers the world 
cover. But because he was trying to keep 
his balance as he bowed he fluttered out 
his wings and showed their golden lin- 
ing. 
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Mother says they are called the | 
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“Pooh! Speckles,’ he scorned. “he 
isn’t grown-up. He’s got on a bib! See, 
he’s wearing a bib like any baby!” Ii 
Bobby had only been older, and seen 


more of the world, he never would have 
made such a funny mistake. 

Speckles gazed in wonder. ‘“Why-ee-!” 
she cried. It was true that with his gay 
party clothes young Golden-wing wore a 
large black crescent on his breast. 

“Hi!” called Bobbie, shouting at the 
stranger, ‘forgot to take off pour bib, 
didn’t you?” 

Golden-wing in his surprise at the 
rude child fluttered his wings once more, 
and Bobbie Robin thought he was trying 
to show eff again. 

“Oh, ‘fore I'd wear a bib! Oh, ‘fore I’d 
wear a bib!” he called, laughing loudly. 

Golden-wing’s father, who was near 
by, heard the noise and thinking there 
wast trouble came quickly. 

When Bobbie saw him he was much 
frightened. Mr. Golden-wing looked hard 


_at the young robin. “So he thinks you've 


“Doesn’t he think he’s a swell!” said | 


Bobbie unkindly. Guess he wants to 
show off. He’s making fun of us ’cause 
he’s dressed up and we aren't.” 

“Oh hush, Bobbie,” murmured Spec- 
kles, greatly taken up’ with the stran- 
ger’s fine clothes, as girls often are, 
“he’ll hear you. Don’t you wish you 
had a lovely red collar like his! He's 
really quite grown up, isn’t he?” 

Now Bobbie Robin had been teasing 
only that morning for a red waistcoat 
like his father’s. But his parents had 
decided that he must wear his speckled 
atire a while longer. ‘Young robins never 
dress like their fathers at first,’ he was 
told. “Nearly all small birds have t> 
wait a season before they put on their 
grown-up suits.” he felt rather sulky 
about it for he was indeed fully as large 
as his parents. 

He did not at all like to hear his sis- 
ter praising the stranger. He felt very 
cross. He hopped about on the post. 


, crescent on his breast. 
' Golden-wing was dressed in a suit exact- 


got on a bib, does he?” he asked his son. 
“He takes our beautiful black necklaces, 
that have been in our family for ages, 
for bibs! Well, well, that’s a good joke! 
I must tell your mother,’ and he laughed 
and laughed, the way woodpeckers do. 
Poor Bobbie Robin! When he dared 
to look at Mr. Golden-wing he saw that 
he, too, wore proudly a handsome black 
In fact, young 


ly like his father’s and had been since 
the day he came out of the nursery-nest. 
He was one of the few small birds that 
did not have to wait for their grown-up 
suits: ' 

Oh, how ashamed Bobbie Robin felt to 
think he had not known what a neck- 
lace was when he saw one. 


“Never mind, son,” he heard Mr. Gold- 
en-wing say, “that Robin boy is young 
yet, and has much to learn. He'll be 
wiser when he gets off his speckled tire 
and into his red waistcoat. Remember, 
son, only ignorant or ill-mannered people 
ever criticise the dress of others. 

Bobbie did not wait to hear more. He 
hurried home as fast as he could go, and 
Speckles followed him.—Lyle Ward San- 
derson, in S. S. Times, 
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Personal and News Notes. 


Rt. Charles Clifton Penick dies 


in Baltimore. 


Rev. 


After being in ill health a long time 
within the 


and in a critical condition 

last few days, Bishop Charles Cltton 
Penick died in Baltimore on Monday, 
the 13th. His funeral took place in 
the Church of the Messiah, of which 
he was one.time rector. Tuesday af- 
ternoon, and the remains were con- 
veyed to South Boston, Virginia, for 
interment. Bishop Penick was made 
resident Bishop of Cape Palmas in 
1883, and remained there six years, 
whereupon he returned to America, 


and accepted the charge of St. An- 
drew’s church, Louisville. Later he 
had charge of St. Mark’s church, Rich- 
mond, Va., and Christ church, Fair- 
mount, W. Va. 


The address of the Rev. Joseph Hol-, 


land Earp is changed to 2529 South 
Cleveland street, Philadelphia, Penn. 


The address of the Rt. Rev. Albion | 


W. Knight, D. D., has been changed | 
from Jacksonville, Fla., to Sewanee, 
Tenn. 


The Rev. Wm. Roberts, B. D., has ac- 
cepted a call to St. Michael’s parish, 
where he 


St. Michael’s, Maryland, 
should now be addressed. 
The Rt. Rev. N. S. Thomas, D. D., 


Bishop of Wyoming, has returned to 
his district and will take up at once a 
long schedule of visitations, extending 
through April and May. 


The Rev. Henry D. Speakman, of 
Mandarin, Florida, has been appointed 
as chaplain at the Mt. Alto tuberculosis 
Sanatorium, said to be the largest 
Sanatorium of its kind in the world, 
and will take residence with his wife 
in the recently purchased chaplain’s 
house as soon as possible. 


The vestry of Christ church, Vicks- 
burg, have elected the Rey. Bartow B. 
Ramage, of Fort Worth, Texas, to the 
rectorship of the parish. Mr. Ramage 
has signified his acceptance of the call 
and will take charge on the first of 
May. 


On account of the recent death of 
Bishop Scarborough of the diocese of 
New Jersey, the Standing Committee 
has invited Bishop Gray to assume, 
temporarily, episcopal jurisdiction of 
the diocese, and the new arrangement 
went into effect the first Sunday in 
April. 


Handsome memorial windows have 
recently been presented to St. Peter’s 
church, Washington, by Mrs. Mary A. 
Laughinghouse, a member of the par- 
ish. One, the subject of which is 
Christ in Gethsemane, is a memorial 
to the donor’s brother, the late Thomas 
W. Latham; the other is in memory of 
her grandparents, the late John S. and 
Mary Hawks. 


The Rey. Dr. Herbert H. Gowen, who 
has been rector of Trinity parish, Seat- 
tle, for nearly eighteen years, an- 
nouvnces his intention of resigning, in 
order to devote himself entirely to the 
work of the Oriental Department of the 
University of Washington, of which he 
has been for the past six years the 
head. The work of this department 
has grown to such proportions that Dr. 
Gowen is now giving courses in Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Sanscrit, Hebrew and 
Indian and Persian literature. 
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Egypt and the Bible. 


An Illustrated Quarterly Magazine, Edited 
by Prof. Petrie for the EGYPTIAN RPSEARCH 
Account (Society) appeared in January. 
Price, $2. a year. Artistic illustrations, 
with articles and notes on recent discoveries 
in each number. Heliopolis, where Moses 
| was educated, now_ being excavated, All 
parish libraries and many private should 
subscribe. The annual quarto volume, full 
of illustrations, of great value Circulars 
freely sent. Address 

Rev. Dr. W. C. WINSLOW, 
525 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Leaving the Church. 


In many cases the man who leaves 
the church does so because the church 
either does not do what he wants it 
/to do, or will not let him do what he 
wants to do. He wants his own way, 
and because he cannot get it he refuses 
to remain in the church. Naturally 
enough, the opposition to him has fo- 
; cussed itself about some individual, 
and this individual is accused of the 
\very thing our friend is guilty of, and 
he leaves the church because he will 
not remain in a church that is run by 
one man—unless he is that man. 

But as we look over the churches 
we find that individual leadership is 
everywhere prominent, and it appears 
to be a perfectly natural thing. 

But this same thing obtains every- 


where. We find it in the village and 
county councils, in the civic board of 
control, in the club, in the philan- 


thropic society, in the labor union, in 
the legislatures, in the cabinets, and 
| while in many cases men find it irk- 
,some, there seems to be no way out 
of it. It is true that when this domi- 
nation becomes so obtrusive as to be 
|painful, there is usually a revolt, and 
lif it is successful the offending leader 
is dethroned, but it is only to be suc- 
ceeded by another, who, if he be wise, 
will learn wisdom by his predecessor’s 
fate: and if he be not wise, will, sooner 
or later, share that fate himself. We 
confess to a good deal of sympathy for 
the man who objects to a church ‘boss,’ 
, but the right way to deal with him is 
jnot usually by leaving the church, but 
by quietly, yet firmly, insisting upon 
what seems to us to be the wise course 
jn regard to any question in dispute. 
We must not forget that there is a 
great deal of human nature in every 
church, and also in ourselves, and pri- 


vate pique is a sorry guide for us in; 


regard to any Christian activity. 

But suppose one finds himself utter- 
ly unable to get along with certain 
men in the church; suppose we have 
tried hard to acommodate ourselves to 
circumstances and have failed, and that 
we find ourselves restricted in activity 
and rendered permanently uncomfort- 
able in our church relations, what 
then? We have known a case or two 
where no one church was sufficient to 
hold two men who seemed inevitably 
to antagonize each other, but in al- 
most every case the trouble seemed to 
lie in this, that neither man had quite 
enough of the grace of God, and we 
are sure that most cases of seemingly 
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differences could be 
met by just a little more of the grace 


insoluble church 


lof God. In reality, our trouble lies 
/not so much in the obstinacy and self- 
iwill of our neighbor, as in our own, 
and this fact is the key to the spiritual 
| declension which usually follows ‘leay- 
‘ing the church.” If it is hard to work 
, with certain men and women who are 
undeniably ‘‘bossy,’’ let us remember 
‘tbat such men and women exist in all 
|churches, possibly we ourselves are 
‘just a little inclined to this very thing, 
|and—let us pray. ‘‘He that is greatest 
among you shall be servant of all.’”’— 
Christian Guardian. 


“God Loves You.” 


Dr. Grenfell’s manifold ministrations 
to the fisher folk sometimes include gen- 
tle help to the dying. He tells of one 
such help in The Boston Transcript. 

Yesterday, he says, I sat by the side 
of a dying fisherman. For years his 
great, strong frame and _ his forceful, un- 
restrained spirit had allowed him to do 
exactly as he liked, for the neighbors 
all stood in fear of him. But now the 
strong man lies a helpless wreck, gasp- 
ing his life out. 

A family of small children, an empty 
bread locker, and a sorrowing woman 
complete the sitting. A few tins of 
milk, an occasional pound of gunpowder 
to get a fresh bird, a bottle or two of 
medicine, are al] the messages of affec- 
tion available. They can only prolong 
ae period of waiting for an inevitable 
end. 


“What do you think will be the end 


of it all?’ I asked him. 
“I don’t know, doctor; I nev 
thought of it.” . 
“But you must have thought life 


couldn’t last forever?’’ 

als thought nothing could happen to 
me for a long time yet,” he replied. 

“But now that you know you can’t 
stay here long, do you hope for any- 
thing afterwards?” 

“If I had my time again, doctor, I’d 
do very different. I’d try to do better.” 
re you love your children, don’t 

LG Legetssabiteua i 
shares it equal,’ he a anata : 

Well, you punish your children, don’t 
you, when they are bad?” ? 

“I ropes ’em all when they’re bad.” 

But afterwards you still give them 
their share of everything?” 

“That's right,” he replied. 

a eae ee mee love the bad ones 
of-their badness?” an 

a likes ‘em all alike. On times, I 
Fee the bad ones is the best,” was the 
ote aes of course, I don’t know any 
ine ane any one else, but don’t you 
: God, our Father, loves Hig chil- 

ren just as much as we love ours?” 

“That's right, I sp’ose, doctor.” 

Then even if no one else really loves 
you—God does. Don’t you believe God 


loves bad as well as good folks?” 


“T see it,’ and a bri i i 
; ‘ d ght smile lit u 
his sunken face.—The Continent. a 


) 
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April 18, 1914. 


Wotices, 


notices of Deaths 
inserted free. Obituaries, Complimentary 
Resolutions, Appeals, ete, ten cents per 
line. All Notices and Advertisements must 
be accompanied by a _ responsible name. 
Each six words should be counted as one 
line. No advertisement inserted for less 
than twenty-five cents. 


PIPE ORGANS. 


If the purchase of an organ is contem- 
plated, address HENRY PILCHER’S SONS, 
Louisville, Kentucky, who manufacture the 
highest grade at reasonable prices. 
—_—_—_———_ 


DIED. 


Simple and Marriages 


GREEN—FANNIE (McArthur) GREEN, 
wife of Maj. John H. Green, of Alexandria, 
Va,, entered into rest, at the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. Louis L. Williams, St. Mary’s 
Rectory, Pocomoke City, Maryland, on the 
8d of April, 1914, age 81 years. Funeral 
from St. Paul's church, Alexandria, Palm 
Sunday morning. 


BRAXTON'\—On March 1914, at Hast- 
wood, in Staunton, Virginia, in the 53d year 
of his age, ALLEN CAPERTON BRAXTON, 
oldest child of Dr. Tomlin and Mrs. Mary 
Caperton Braxton, of Cheriskoki, Virginia. 

“They go from strength to strength.” 


WINGFIELD.—KATHERINE STEPTOE 
WINGFIELD, daughter of the late Judge G. 
H. Wingfield, of Bedford, Virginia, departed 
this life on March 28, 1914, aged 75 years, 

“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” 
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OBITUARY. 


Frederick W. Baker. 


“Boast not thy victory, 
It 


Death ! 

is but as the clouds o’er the sunbeam’s 

power, 

It is but as the winter's o’er leaf and flower 

That slumber, the snow beneath! 

It is but as a tyrant’s reign, 

O’er the voice and the lips which he bids be 
still, 

But the earnest thought and the lofty will 

Are not for him to chain! 


The death of Mr. FREDERICK W. 
BAKER on April Sth, brought genuine and 
lasting grief to the many who called him 
friend in all the confidence and loyalty that 
association with him awoke and fostered. 

The keynote of his character was sim- 
plicity, that true and childlike simplicity of 
the pure in heart which no effort can attain 
and of which only rare characters are cap- 
able. Gentle and courteous in all things, 
cheerful and serene, upright and sincere, he 
Was compassionate to the weak, quick to 
sympathize with those in affliction or to aid 
those in bodily need, and stern only when 
injustice or falsehood provoked his righteous 
indignation, impatient only when heedless or 
careless feet profaned holy ground, 

Conservative in all things, his clear judg- 
ment was seldom at fault and his reverence 
for the sacred traditions of the past made 
him a marked figure in a time of spiritual 
unrest. 

Those who sorely miss the example of his 
Christian life and the comfort of his com- 
panionship may say, as they turn with un- 
feigned sorrow from his grave, “Mark the 
perfect man and behold the upright, for the 
end of that man is) peace.” 

athe MC aaa 


Mrs. Mary Ambler Coleman. / 


Entered life eternal March 4, 1914, MARY 
AMBLER COLEMAN, widow of Col. Lewis 
Minor Coleman, a former professor at the 
University of Virginia, and gallant Confed- 
erate soldier. 

After a service in St. Paul’s church, Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, Mrs. Coleman’s son anu 
daughter brought her remains for intermeny 
to Leeds church, Fauquier county, Va.—the 
little church which she had joined in her 
youth, for which she had worked, to which 
she had left a legacy, and to which must 
have clung some of the most hallowed asso- 
ciations of her life. 

Highty-four years ago she was most prob- 
ably born within a mile or more of this 
church at her home, Leeds, the estate being 
a bequest from Chief Justice Marshall to 
his son, her father, James Kieth Marshall. 
She spent her whole life, made influential 
by a most refined and attractive personality, 
according to the simple tenets of faith re- 
ceived at this little church; and in its yard, 
during a snowstorm, with a second service, 
she was resigned to her last earthly resting 
place beside her dear departed ones; those 


| morning. 
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in attendance among her survivors being tue 
ones who loved her best. 

She was a most devoted mother and was 
faithful in every other relationship in life. 
More than twenty-five years ago she and 
her daughter had followed her son to Chat- 
tanooga, where he had begun to. practice 
law, and where they had lived to the end 
of her earthly pilgrimage. 

She is survived by that daughter, 
Claudia B, Coleman and that son, Hon. 
Lewis Minor Coleman, who has been ap- 
pointed by President Wilson, Attorney of 
the Eastern District of Tennessee. She is 
also survived by his wife and two sons, 
Lewis and Charles. Besides these descend- 
ants of Mrs. Coleman’s she is survived by 
three sisters—Mrs. Grey Carroll and Miss 
Lizzie Jacquelin Marshall who live with Mr. 
Carroll at Leeds in Fauquier county, Va., 
and Mrs. Claudia B. Jones, who lives now 
with her son, Captain H. P. Jones, at the 
Navy Yard in Washington, D. C. 


Miss 


Rev. Robert A. Goodwin, D. D. 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Diocesan Missionary Society, of the 
Diocese of Virginia, held in St. Paul’s Par- 
ish House, Richmond, Va., February 17. 
1914. the following committee (Rev. Wm. 
M. Clark, D. D., Rev. Wm. B: Lee and Mr. 
Wm. Cc. Bentley) was appointed to draft 
resolutions touching the death of the late 
Rev. R. A. GOODWIN, D. D. 

Whereas it has pleased Almighty God to 
call our beloved brother, Rev. ROBERT 
ARCHER GOODWIN, Doctor of Divinity, 
from His service in His Church Militant to 
serve in His Church triumphant, 

Resolved, That we, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Diocesan Missionary Society, 


place on record our great appreciation of 
Dr. Goodwin, late rector of St. John’s 
chureh, Richmond, and for twenty years a 


member of the Executive Committee of our 
Society, and secretary for a long time. 

By the grace of God he was a man of 
lovely character. His heart abounded with 
love, which wrought effectually upon his 
faith, hope and activities, so that he was a 
preacher and pastor of marked distinction. 

He brought the powers of a consecrated 
life into the service of the society. 

He took a most active and earnest inter- 
est in the work of missions in the diocese 
and in missions everywhere, because they 
ere near and dear to his Saviour’s heart. 

We shall miss him in our meetings, 
faithful service, his wise counsel. 

We are comforted by the assurance that 
he was faithful unto the end, to the min- 


his 


istry which he had received of the Lord 
Jesus; and that now his spirit, with the 
spirits of the just, made perfect, has been 


service with his Lord; 
its Easter 


called to a higher 
while his body rests awaiting 


Resolved, That these resolutions be spread 
upon the minutes of the Diocesan Missionary 
Society; that they be published in the South- 
ern Churehman, and a copy be sent to the 
family of Doctor Goodwin, with an expres- 
sion of our profound sympathy for them in 


their affliction. 
WM. MEADE CLARK, 
WM. B. LEE, 
WM. C. BENTLEY, 
Committee. 
—— 


WANTS. 


WANTED—A WHITE WORKING HOUSE- 
keeper. Must give good references as to 
character and efficiency and be willing to 
go elsewhere with family. Address 611 
Armistead Bridge Road, Norfolk, Virginia. 

18Apr2tr 


WANTED—TEACHER DESIRES ENGAGE- 
ment for the coming session. Holds first 
grade certificate. Experienced in music 
teaching. Private school preferred. Refer- 
ences. Address 375, care Southern Church- 
man, Richmond. Va. 18Apr2t* 


WAN TED—A HOUSEKEEPER TOR 
small children. Apply (Miss) M. T. 
Shackleford, Tarboro, N. C. de 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED WOMAN, 
one who loves children to take charge of 
three, ages, eighteen months, three anu 
seven years. Salary $18.00 month. Refer- 
ences. Address 181 Prospect street, Hagers- 
town, Md. 18Apr2t 


WANTED—A COMPETENT NURSE, TO 
take entire charge of two children, aged 
3 and 5 years, and family mending. Mid- 
dle aged lady, who does not object to re- 
mote country, can secure permanent home 
as one of the family. Address “373,” care 
of the Southern Churchman. liapr2t 


WANTED—A LADY, OF REFINEMENT, 
wishes a position as governess, companion, 
or would superintend and manage a widow- 
er’s home and children. ‘Willing to travel. 
References exchanged. Address 375, care 
of Southern Churchman. 1lapr3t* 
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APPEALS. 


THE BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


Rev, ArrHur S. Luioyp, D.D., President. 
Grorcr Gorpon Kina, Treasurer. 


Rr, 


LnGaAL TITLE ror Usp IN MAKING WILLS: 


“The Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Protestant Hpiscopal Church 
in the United States of America.” 


The Field is the World. 


endeavor to fulfil 
through 


The Board of Missions 


as its chosen agent, is now carrying on work 
in The Philippines, Porto Rico, the Hawaiian 
Islands, Cuba, Mexico, Africa, China, Japan, 
Brazil, and Haiti. 

And in 38 Dioceses and 20 Districts in the 
United States. 

$1,600,000 is needed this year to meet the 
appropriations. 

Full particulars can be had from 

THE SECRETARY, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS—$1.00 a year. 


In its the 


Church, 


its trust, 


The Pension and Relief of Clergy, 
Widows and Orphans. 


Legal Title, ‘General Clergy Relief Fund.” 

National, official, incorporated. Accounts 
audited quarterly. Trust Funds and Secu- 
rities carefully deposited and safeguarded 
in one of the strongest Trust companies in 
New York City. Wills, legacies, bequests, 
gifts, offerings solicited. 

Only two organizations provided for in 
the General Canons and legislation of the 
Church, namely, the Missionary Society and 
the General Clergy Relief Fund—the Work 
and the Workers. 


669 names have been on our lists during 
the last three years. 

67 dioceses and missionary districts de- 
pend alone upon the General Clergy Relief 
fund, 


See interesting report to General Con- 


vention with “Message or Trustees” and 
Tables. 
GENERAL CLERGY RELIEF FUND, 


ALFRED J. P. McCLURBE, 
Treasurer and Financial Agent, Church 
House, Philadelphia. 


POST CARDS. 


Views of Episcopal churches and chapels 
throughout the United States and the for- 
eign mission field. Send for catalogue. 
a sOOne 588 Throop Avenue, Breoklyn, 


BRISTOL SCHOOL Wsshinston 


French Residence. Elective, Preparatory, Academic and 
two years’ Collegiate Courses. Gee advantages. New 
$50,000 additional fireproef building. Athletics. Mrss 
ALICE A. BRISTOL, Principal. Mintwood Place & 19th St. 


Success Through Failures. 
Do you know what it is to be failing 
every day, and yet to be sure—humbly 
but deeply sure—that your life is, as a 
whole, succeeding? You want to do the 
best work that a man can do—to make 
life brighter and nobler for your fel- 
lowmen. Not a day passes that you do 
not try somehow to do that blessed 
work; but every time you turn away 
after one of those attempts to give sym- 
pathy or inspiration to your brethren 
how * * * ignoble are the words 
which you meant to be so generous 
and warm! And yet, after all, you 
know that the whole life does not fail. 
Still there is the purpose! It does not 
die. It is not given up. It presses 
forward more and more determined 
every day. Every day it grows clearer 
and clearer to you, that without that 
wish and hope and_ resolution, life 
would not be worth living.—Phillips 
Brooks. 


Of all work that produces results, 
nine-tenths must be drudgery. There 
is no work from the highest to the low- 
est which can be done well by any man 
who is unwilling to make the sacrifice. 
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Dhe Gousehold. 


Rice and Other Things. 


To Make Rice Griddle Cakes—Soak 
two cupfuls of rice in warm water over 
night. In the morning drain off any 
water that is left and add a well beaten 
egg and two cupfuls of sour milk; then 
stir in enough sifted flour, mixed with 
a little salt, to make a stiff batter. 
When the batter is smooth add a tea- 
spoonful of soda. Drop in spoonfuls on 
a hot griddle and brown on both sides. 
Serve with maple syrup or with butter 
and sugar or with bacon. 


For Frozen Rice and Peaches—Line 
a mold with cold boiled rice. Fill the 
centre with canned peaches, cut in small 
pieces and sweetened to taste. Cover 
them with rice. Bind a cloth over the 
top of the mold or about the edges of 
the metal cover, if there is one, with 
melted parrafin. When this has hardened 
put the mold in salt and ice and leave 


it there for three hours. Unmold the 
pudding and serve it with whipped 
cream. 


or Rice Muffins—Mix two well-beaten 
eggs with a cupful of milk and stir these 
into a cupful of boiled rice. Sift two 
cupfuls of flour with half a teaspoonful 
of soda, a teaspoonful of cream of tartar, 
four saltspoonfuls of salt and a table 
spoonful of sugar. Gradually add the 
rice and milk mixture to these dry in- 
gredients. Bake in muffin pans well but- 
tered, in a moderate oven. 


Did you ever try popped rice? It 1s 
delicious. It must be prepared in a 
popper made of fine-mesher wire. Some 


the corn-poppers have meshes too 
coarse for rice. lt is popped in the same 
way as corn—over a bed of hot coals. 
And the same thing makes the two cere- 
reals pop—the expansion of the moisture 
in the starch cells. This popped rice 
can be eaten as a breakfast food, with 
cream and sugar. 


of 


Sweet rice croquettes can be made 
from cold boiled rice. Mold the rice, 
which must be thoroughly cooked, into 
balls. Scoop out a cavity in each ball 
and put in it some rich preserve of 
strawberry or raspberry or damson jam. 
Cover the jam with more rice and dip 
each croquette in beaten egg and cracker 
crumbs. 


Rice cooked with cheese and tomatoes 
is an unusually and appetite-provoking 
dish. To make it prepare a well-seasoned 


tomato sauce and mix well-boiled rice) 


with it. 
en the rice. 
and sprinkle it with grated cheese. 
the cheese in lightly with a fork. 
sprinkle more cheese over the top and 
put a last layer of buttered bread crumbs 
over all. Brown lightly and serve very 
hot. 


use just enough sauce to moist- 
Put this in a buttered dish 
Mix 


The best way to test silk is to cut off 
a small piece and burn it. If it burns 


out quickly, leaving a clear, crisp, gray | 


ash, the silk is pure; but if it smoulders 
and leaves a heavy reddish-brown ash, 
it has been treated with chemicals and 
will not wear well. 


When boiling fowls or fish add to the 
water in which they are boiled the juice 
of half a lemon. 
beautifully white. 


Fry in deep fat a goldén brown. ' 


| 


jl am,’ said a man. 


Casting all Your Care Upon Him. 

No evil ever befell us that might not 
have been worse. No good ever came to 
us that was not better than we deserved. 
The deepest reason for discontent which 
we have ever had was also a reason for 
praise, because we merited so much more 
of chastisement and so much less of 
mercy. And what is all this talk of 
hardship and suffering? Our hardships 
are child’s play and our sufferings as 
ease in comparison with the experiences 
which thousands of our fellows are pass- 
ing through without a murmur. We 
ought to take shame to ourselves for our 
complaining, and begin to laugh and re- 
joice even in the midst of our trials. 

And yet we ought not to treat with 
levity the heart’s heaviness. But if we 
are going to treat it seriously, the one 
thing we must do with it is to take it to 
Him who will at once lift it for us. He 
lifts it by his sympathy. He knows and 
understands it all. That is enough. We 
can be glad when we remember that he 
understands and shares. 


Thou knowest, Lord, the weariness and sor- 


row 
Of the sad heart that comes to thee for 
rest; 
Cares of to-day, and burdens for to-morrow, 
Blessings implored, and sins to be con- 
fessed; 
We come before thee at thy gracious Word, 


And lay them at thy feet: thou knowest, 
Lord. 
Thou knowest all the past; how long and 
‘ blindly 
On the dark mountains the lost wanderer 
strayed; 
How the good Shepherd followed, and how 
kindly 


He bore it home, upon his shoulders laid; 


| And healed the bleeding wounds, and soothed 


the pain, 
And brought. back 
strength again. 


life, and hope, and 


, Thou knowest all the present; each tempta- 


tion, 

Each toils me duty, each foreboding fear; 
All to each one assigned of tribulation, 

Or to beloved ones, than self more dear; 
All pensive memories, aS we journey on, 
Longings for vanished smiles and voices 

gone. 


, Thou knowest all the future; gleams of glad- 


ness 
By stormy clouds too quickly overcast; 
Hours of sweet fellowship and parting sad- 
ness, 
And the dark river to be crossed at last. 
Oh! what could hope and confidence afford 
To tread that path; but this, thou knowest, 


Lord! 
Thou knowest, not alone as God, all-know- 
ing; 
As man, our mortal weakness thou hast 
proved: 
On earth, with purest sympathies o’erflow- 
ing, 
O Saviour, thou hast wept, and thou hast 
loved ; 


And love and sorrow still to thee may come, 
And find a hiding-place, a rest, a home. 


Therefore we come, thy gentle call obeying, 
And lay our sins and sorrows at thy feet; 
On everlasting strength our weakness stay- 


ing, 
Clothed in thy robe of righteousness com- 
plete; 
Then rising and refreshed we leave thy 
throne, 


|; And wollow on to know as we are known. 
Then ! 


And knowing that Christ knows, we 
are deliberately to take up our shadow 
and exchange it for light. Wecan. “I 
am so lonely, nobody knows how lonely 
“Well,” replied his 
friend, “your escape is in not cherishing 
your loneliness, but in forgetting it and 
serving your fellows.” Hach of us may 
even be an occasion of discouragement 
and discontent to himself. But he can 
find joy and praise in others, and bring 


,it into his own heart by trying to carry 


it to other hearts.—S. S. Times. 


The emancipation from care and sor- 
row and unrest lies in that going out of 


This will make them | ourselves which we call by the name of Business. 


love.—Dr. Maclaren. 


Richmond, Fredericksh’g & Potomac R. R. 


TO AND FROM WASHINGTON AND BEYOND. 


Leave Richmond | Arrive Richmond 
Leave Ve | moe 


540 LM, Byrd St. Sta| *7.50 A.M. ByrdSt.Sta 
£5.40 AM. Byte oe Sta (11.28 AM. Elba Station. 
Sta (+11.35 A.M. Byrd St. Sta. 
+*1.10 P.M. Main St. Sta. 


*3.50 P.M. Byrd St. Sta.| *9.00 P.M. Byrd St. Sta, 


44.15 P.M. Elba Station. 
RPM. Main St. Sta./*12.35 night MainSt.Sta. 
48.20 P.M. Byrd St. Sta.*12.40 night ByrdSt.Sta, 


ACCOMMODATION TRAINS—WEEKDAYS. 


Leave Byrd St. Sta. 4.00 P. M. for Fredericksbur 
Leave Biba Sta. 7.30 A. M.,6.30 P. M. for Ashland 
Arrive Byrd St. Sta. 8.25 A.M. from Fredericksb' 
‘Arrive Kiba Sta. 6.30 A.M.,5.42 P.M. from Ashlan 


*Daily. Weekdays. ?Sundays only. ‘ 
All (rains ib or from Byrd Street Station 
stop at Elba. Time of arrivals and departures 
not guaranteed. Read the signs. 


alk W 


Railway 


ONLY ALL-RAIL LINK Tis 
NORFOLK 


Quickest and Best Service. 


Pullman Parlor Cars 


The Best Line To ALL Peinte 
West, Northwest and 
Southwest 


W. B. BEVILL, W. C. SAUNDERS, 
Pass. Traff. Mnegr. Gen. Pass Agt. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Oe BOSE. 
Dist. Pass. Agt., Richmond, Va. 


Rates and information upon application. 


National Bank 
Of Richmond, Va. 


wishes to emphasize the fact that it 
welcomes the small depositor as well 
as the large. It is our endeavor to 
render the same service to the man 
, who opens an account with one dollar 
jas the one that starts with one thou- 
sand. The smaller your savings the 
less risk you can afford to run. You 
need the protection of a strong bank, 
and we want you to have the SECUR- 
\ITY AND SERVICE of 


$1,600,000.00 Capital & Surplus 
8,800,000.00 Resources 

O. J. Sands, President; H. W. Roun- 
tree, Vice President; Wm. C. Camp, 
Vice President; Waller Holladay, Vice 
President; O. B. Hill, Cashier; D. W. 
Durrett, Assistant Cashier Stafford H. 
Parker, Assistant Cashier; G. A. Peple, 
Assistant Cashier. 


John L. Willlams& Sons 


BANKERS AND BROKERS 


Eighth and Main: (P. O. Box 505.) 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


a general Banking and Brokerage 
Deal in Southern Investment 
Negotiable Railroad and Munt- 


| 
Transact 


Securities. 
cipal Bonds. 


April 18, 1914. 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN. 


Bunce Art Glass Co. 


ART STAINED GLASS. 
ART LEADED GLASS. 


515 East Main St., RICHMOND, VA. 
P. O. Box 32. 


Estimates and information cheerfully given. 
Correspondence solicited, 


ql Church furnishings 
Bee) | a 


Gold, Silver and Brass 


Church and Chancel 
Furniture 


= Write for Catalogue 
ow for Episcopal Churches 


Le 
[skint] W. & E. SCHMIDT CO.,, 
308 Third Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


J. M. ONDERDONK 


Church Furnishings ,MONTYALE, 


Altar Cloths, Dossals, Lectern and Pulpit 
Hengings, Altar Linen and Stoles. 

BRASS.—Altar Crosses, Altar Vases, Altar 
Books, Processional Crosses, Pulpits. Lec- 
terns, Memerial Xablets. 


_ CHURCH VESTMENTS 


EMBROIDERIES 
Silks, Cloths, Fringes, Etc. 


CLOTHING for CLERGYMEN 


COX SONS & VINING 


72-74 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 


CHURCH EMBROIDERY 


Bmbroidery Silks and Material. Fringes 
ef every description on hand or to order. 
Altar Hangings, Linens, Surplices, Alba 
Chasubles, Banners, etc. $3 up- 
wards. English Silks and Patterns ex- 
elusively. Workmanship unexcelled, Special 
rates to Missions. 
CATHEDRAL STUDIO, 
MISS MACKRILLE, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


10 TO 20% DISGOUNT 


To anyone presenting this advertisement in 
urchasing BIBLES, P*AYER-BOOKS and 
YMNALS, Devotional or Religious Books be- 

fore Trinity Sunday. 1914. 


THE CHURCH BOOK STORE 
317 N. Charles St., Baltimore, (With LYCETT) 


Stoles 


CARL BARCKHOFF 
BUILDER OF 


CHURCH ORGANS 


Self Playing Instruments 


N 


Over 3000 Barckhoff organs in use 
which testify to their Superiority 
and Durability in Construction, 
Workmanship & Sweetness of Tone 


BASIC CITY VIRGINIA. 


R.L. Christian&Co. 


810-818 Easi Main Street 
RICHMOND, VA 


Leading Fancy Grocers 


Agents for 


Huyler’s Canuies and Peter’s Swiss 
Milk Chocolate. 
Special attention given to out-of- 


town orders. 
Catalogue mailed on application. 


Thoughts for the Thoughtful 


It if when I am told that God is love 
that I commit all judgment to him glad- 
ly. It is when I believe that some one 
loves me that I am never afraid to be 
myself.—G, H. Morrison. 


Damascus is the oldest city in the 
world. Its age is 4,200 years. Jerusalem 
is said to be 4,000 years old; Peking 3,- 
000, and likewise Marseilles. Rome was 
founded 2,666 years ago. 


Honor must grow out of humility, free- 
dom out of discipline, righteous joy out 
of righteous sorrow, true strength out of 
true knowledge of our own weakness, 
sound peace of mind out of sound contri- 
tion.—Charles Kingsley. 


John is but gone an hour or two sooner 
to bed, as children are used to do, and 
we are undressing to follow. And the 
more we put off the love of the pres- 
ent world, and all things superfluous be 
forehand, we shall have the less to do 
when we lie down.—Leighton. 


On the easternmost headland of Japan 
there stands a great lighthouse. It is 
the first beacon seen by vessels coming 
from America. The head keeper is a 
keen Christian. In the fifteen years he 
has been in charge no less than thirty 


of his assistants have been brought to 
baptism through his influence. 


Our dead are with the undying Love, 
and moving on with him. Our business 
is to mourn no more, but to love them 
as if we saw them, and to live for them 
and with them in spirit and to wait in 
work for the hour when they will wel- 
come us into reunited life. This is part 
of our faith.—Stopford Brooks. 


We are born for higher destinies than 
that of earth. There is a realm where 
the rainbow never fades, where the stars 
will be spread out before us like islands 
that slumber on the ocean, and where the 
beings that pass before us like shadows 
will stay in our presence forever.—Bul- 
wer. 


When a child cries over its broken toy, 
the true mother does not laugh at it. 
Rather she comforts it tenderly, while 
knowing the real slightness of the loss. 
So God the true Father of all spirits, 
does not turn from any sorrow His chil- 
dren suffer, but comforts them eyea in 
the smallest troubles and mistakes. 


Legislation and prosecution are but the 
knife in the hands of the surgeon; their 
function is to remove evils and to supply 
the conditions for the flow of life; but 
the actual cure for the ills of society can 
come only from the life that is within, 
that life which it is the function of the 
Church to foster and to develop. 


There will have to be constant watch- 
fulness. If you go mooning out into the 
world you will find the devil sharp, and 
he will soon deceive you. ‘Watch and 
pray,” saith Christ, and Christ never 
says a superflous word. He said this to 
the apostles, and if the apostles needed 


to watch and pray, much more do we.—! 


Spurgeon. 


Peace and patience are twin helpers of 
the soul. Some one has said they are 
two golden keys which God leaves in our 
hands to unlock the mysteries of pain. 
They admit us into the upper room of 
life, where we see Jesus face to face. 
He said: ‘‘Peace I leave with you, My 
peace I give unto you.’”’ When peace has 
possessed the heart, then patience will 
have her perfect work. 


| No. 0@ Broad Street, 


\ 


CHURCH*WORK 


IN METAL,WOopD, MARBLE ETC. 


O. LUETKE ART-WORKS 
NEw YORK CITY. 


Sf 


ef 227-229 W 297% St. 


GRANITE AND MARBLE 
MEMORIALS 


Largest Stock in the South. 


We pay the freight and guarantee 
safe arrival. 


THE COUPER MARBLE WORKS 
(Established 65 years.) 


264-268 Bank St., Norfolk, Va. 


cine BELLS 


Memorial Belle a Specialty. 
UocShane Bell Foundry Co., Baltimore, B4..0-\- 


CHURCH SCHOOL | 


Ask for Catalogue and Special Donation Plan No. 68 
Established 1858 


THE C.S. BELL CO. Hillsboro, Ohio 


(Memortal Uindows 


MONUMENTS and CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


In Wood, Metal, Stone, Fabrics, Colors. 
ALTARS, FONTS, PULPITS, TABLETS, 


Etc. 


Sunday School Supplies— 
—Kindergarten Supplies 


CHARLES F. HOGEMAN 


45 SEVENTH AVENUE :: NEW YORK 
(Between 13th and 14th Sts.) 


100 and 110 Main St., ORANGE, N. J. 


IR. Geissler, Inc. 


56 West Eighth Street, New York 


*% Memorials K 
FOR THE CHURCH 
Furniture — Windows — Fabrics 


|..THE PURE FOOD STORE..| 


OUR MOTTO; 
‘The Best of Everything ”’ 


Quick Delivery 


GEO. McD. BLAKE & CO., 


Richmond, Va. 
A SEERSNENCEUENNTENNCEN? 


y 
Write for 


The Schmidt Quarterly 


HERMAN SCHMIDT 


504-506-508 East Broad Street 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Fancy Groceries, Delicatessen, Con- 
fections, Fruits, ete. 
Most complete and elaborate line 
in the South. 


Mail orders a specialty. 
OT TEIN STE TT TALEO AT ERS 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN, 


EMERALD HODGSON HOSPITAL 


——AND——_ 


Training School for Nurses 
UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH 
SEWANEE, TENNESSEE. 


A Church institution where the best training can be had for devel- 
opment of Nurses. For further information, address 


Rey. W. S. CLAIBORNE, Superintendent. 
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Designated by the War Department, 1913, Class “A.” 

ALF a century of successful effort in character building. Half a century in effective prepa- 
ration for college and for useful citizenship. 10,000 acres in the Cumberlands, 2000 ft. above 
the sea, affording every opportunity to develop the deep-chested, sinewy-muscled boy with 

a constitution for life. The most careful personal attention of a well-trained faculty, developing 
individuality and bringing out the bestin the boy. Freedom from city influences, tending to a 


high moraltone. For catalogue address 
Col. D. G. CRAVENS, Headmaster 


CHRIST HOSPITAL HERNDON SEMINARY 
Jersey City, New Jersey. AHOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


(Episcopal Church), offers three years’ HERNDON, VIRGINIA. 
course for Training Nurses. Pupils eligible |}In Northern Virginia, on the Washington 
for State Registration. Allowance, $10.00 and Old Dominion Electric Railroad. 
monthly. Apply to Thorough instruction; careful training; 
MISS HOOPER, Supt. refined surroundings; modern equipment; 
= moderate terms. 
A Summer Outing Party to the Blue 
Ridge Mountains of Virginia. Apply to 
THE MISSES CASTLEMAN, 
Herndon, Va. 


Box 104, Sewanee, Tennessee 


The Protestant Episcopal Theological 
Seminary in Virginia. 


The Ninety-second Session opens Septem- 
ber 16, 1914. 
Special students admitted. 
For catalogues, address the 
DEAN or SECRETARY, 
Theological Seminary P. O., 
Fairfax county, Va. 


Episcopal High School 
NEAR ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


The seventy-fifth year of this School for 
Boys will open September 24, 1913. Modern 
aquipment throughout. Catalogue on appli- 
eation. L. M. BLACKFORD, LL. D., 

Principal Emeritus. 

A. R. HOXTON, B. A., 

Principal. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOUL 


For Girls and Young Women 


THE VIRGINIAN 
HOME @® TRAINING SCHOOL 


For the Feeble-Minded and Epileptic. 
Established 1893. 
For terms and information, address 
MISS M. GUNDRY, 
Falls Church, Fairfax county, Va. 


GLOUCESTER ACADEMY 


An Accredited School of the 
University of Virginia. 


On the Principal’s Farm, Summerville. 
NEAR GLOUCESTER C. H., VA. 


Thorough preparation for Colleges and the 
University and for a business life. Special 
attention to backward boys, and the most 
careful individual supervision. 

The next session will begin September 4th. 
Correspondence solicited. For circulars ap- 
ply to JOHN TABB (Grad. Univ. of Va.), 
Principal. P. O., Gloucester, Va. 
Estimates and information cheerfully given. 

Correspondence solicited. 


‘The Diocesan School of the Carolinas. 
Hev. GEORGE W. LAY, Rector, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


The Central Bureau of Education 
Miss KATE HDGAR, Prop’r and Manager, 


Paris, Ky., VIRGINIA, Staunton. 
till engaged in securing teachers for (Formerly the Virginia 
ie len’ Presidents of Colleges and STUART HALL Female Institute.) 


Superintendents, of : 
Bacendary Schools, and solicits their con- 


tinued generous patronage, 


A Church School for Girls in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Diploma for general and 


peg = at . pel courses. ee eee preparation. Ath- 
-- ai 4 t. ion. 
The General Theological fee Soe ime y. 70th session Catalog 


Seminary. MARIA PENDLETON DUVAL, Principal 


Chelsea Square, New York. 


Academic Year begins on the 
September. 

admitted and Graduate 
of other Theological 


National Cathedral Sdhool tor Girls 


Fireproof building in Cathedral Close of 40 acres, 
100 resident pupils. College certificate privi- 
lege. Music, Art, Advanced,and Special Courses 
THE BISHOP OF WASHINGTON, 
President of the Board of Trustees. 
JESSIE C. McDON4LD, M. S., Principal. 
HELEN L. WEBSTER Ph. D.. Academic Head, 
Mcunt St. Alban, Washington, D. C 


The next 
last Wednesday in 
Special Students 
course for graduates 
Seminaries, Ave 
The requirements for admission and other 
particulars can be had from 
The Very Rev. W. L. ROBBINS, Beg 
ean. 


he 


April 18, 1914, 


DID YOUR PUMP BOY FAIL; 


to pump iast Sunday or did 
your old fashioned water mo- 
tor break down and spoil the 
music? A KINB#TIC BLOWER 
stops such trou- 
bles. It is simple, 
quiet, reliable 1nd 4 
easily applied to%g 
any pipe or reed 
organ. 

Write for 
**Modern Organ 

Blowing.” 


KINETIC ENGINEERING CO. 


Room 838, 41 Park Row, New York. 
Room 23, 12 tear] Street, Boston. 
6052 Baltimore Avenue, Philadelphia, 
1465 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 


Set Shrubs Around 
the Home Grounds 


ireas in the corner, Golden Bells or 
hs AP cates on either side, with Barberry 
in front. Other equally good lantings 
can be made with Rose of Sharon, 

Blue Spirea, Snowberry, an 

Weigela. You will be surprised at 
the little cost of theshrubs and 
at the big change they 
will make at your 
place. Send now for 
our catalogue, pick 
out what you want, 
or ask us to make 
a good collec- 
tion. You 
can plant 
this spring, 


The Theological Department 
of the 


University of the South 


An integral portion of the University, where 
the student of Theology meets in the frank 
intercourse of a common life, with the stu- 
dent of History and Literature on the one 
band, and with the student of Science on 
the other. 


For Catalogue Address 
THE DEAN, 


Sewanee. Tenn. 


National Cathedral School for Boys Asuber>a2 
acres. Advantages of the Capital. Preparation for college 
or business, Fine athletic field. Bishop of Washington 
(Episcopal) Pres. Board Trustees. Catalogue. E.L. Gregg, 
Headmaster, Box 109, Mt. St. Alban, Washington, D. C. 


GUNSTON HALL 0fiorite Ap 
Washington, D. O. 
A Scuoon ror Gris. Preparatory and Academic Courses. 
ee years Post-graduate and College Work. Music, Art and 
ression. Bi eiaiicerscially, planned. Athletics. 
RS. BEVERLEY R. PONS LING Bhs 
Miss E. M. Cuarx, LL.A., Associate, 


Sweet Briar College 


FOR WOMEN. Sweet Briar, Va. 


A four years’ collegiate course leads to the A. B. de- 
gree, A sub-freshman department prepares for college. 
Strong music department. Located in the foothills of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains on an estate of 3000 acres. 
Health conditions unsurpassed. On Southern Railroad 
south of Washington. Ninth year opens Sept. 22, 1914. 
Catalogue and views sent on application. 


DR. MARY K. BENEDICT, President, Box 103 P| 


ADMINISTRATION 
BUILDING 


The Divinity School of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Philadelphia. 


Founded by Bishop Alonzo Potter in 1862, 
Special students admitted. Privilege of 
attending course of special study at the 
tad of pennsylvania. 
or information address the Rev. W. M. 
GROTON, S. T. D., Dean, 5000 Woodland 
Avenue. 
Furnished Bungalow for Sale or for 


Rent. 


* 


